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The  Why  and  How  of  Measurements  inShorthano 

By  Kim  r  Hoke,  A.  M,, 

Professor  of  Kdiuation,  Hood  College,  Frederick,  Maryland 

TOURING  the  last  twenty  years  that  teachers’  marks  have  been  in- 

there  has  been  developing  in  accurate.  Probably  no 

Fniversity  Schools  of  Education  and  Teachers’  one  who  has  had  much 

in  the  practice  of  the  leading  educators  Marks  “schooling”  w'ill  have 

in  the  field,  what  is  known  as  the  Inaccurate  any  difficulty  in  calling 

test  movement.  Teachers  and  schools  to  mind  teachers  who 

li-tvi*  always  felt  the  necessity  for  were  known  as  “Hard”  or  “easy” 

oj..ie  sort  of  measure  of  the  results  markers.  We  know’  full  well  that 

.  the  educational  process.  In  the  an  examination  paper  in  geometry, 

past  we  have  attempted  to  measure  marked  95  by  one  teacher,  might 

school  efficiency  by  means  of  exam-  be  marked  65  by  another.  .In  fact 

inations  and  teachers’  marks.  In  such  a  paper  was,  for  the  sake  of 

recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  the  experiment,  graded  by  116  differ- 

tendency  on  the  part  of  leading  ent  teachers.  One-third  of  them 

educators  to  give  up  reliance  upon  marked  it  at  from  27  to  65,  one-third 

c.xaminations  and  teachers’  marks,  between  65  and  75,  while  the  re- 

and  to  depend  upon  the  results  secured  maining  third  of  the  teachers  assigned 

by  the  use  of  certain  tests  and  scales  to  this  paper  marks  ranging  from  75 

that  have  been  scientifically  con-  to  91.  The  extreme  marks  given  to 

structed.  this  paper  were  27  and  91. 

There  are  several  types  of  evidence  Again,  in  the  same  department  of 
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the  same  liigh  school,  the  same 
pupils  have  received  from  one  teacher 
many  grades  of  C  and  I) 
Objective '  with  few  A’s,  while  an- 
M  easure-  other  teacher  in  the  de¬ 
ment  partment  gave  few  C’s 

Needed  and  D’s  and  very  many 

A’s.  In  short,  teachers’ 
marks  represent  a  subjective  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  pupil’s  achievement. 
What  is  needed  is 
an  objective  meas¬ 
ure  of  such  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  other 
words,  a  mark  is 
desired  which  will 
reflect  the  (uialitv 
of  the  object,  that 
is,  the  examination 
paper  or  the  pupil’s 
performance.  The 
teacher’s  mark  is 
determined  not 
only  by  thisobject, 
but  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  by  the  subject 
— the  personality 
of  the  teacher. 

There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  why 
teachers’  marks 
are  inaccurate.  In 
the  first  place,  tfie 
teacher  either 
makes  no  attempt, 
or  fails  in  the  attempt,  to  estimate 
the  relative  value  of  the  questions 
of  an  examination. 
Examination  but  merely  assigns 
Questions  a  value  of,  say,  10% 
Not  of  to  each  of  ten  ques- 

Equal  Value  tions,  or  4%  to  each 
of  25  words  in  spell¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  ques¬ 
tion  or  one  word  may  be  ten  times 
as  difficult  as  another.  When  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  in  which 
teachers  have  attempted  to  judge 


the  difficulty  of  e.xamination  ques¬ 
tions,  their  judgment  has  been  found 
to  be  very  unreliable. 

.Another  objection  to  the  teacher’s 
mark  is  that  the  rate  qt  which  pupils 
work,  or  the  time  re- 
No  “Time”  quired,  is  not  measured. 
Credit  Given  Usually  a  very  long 
period  is  given  for 
an  examination.  The  bright  pui)il 
will  not  be  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  en¬ 
tire  time.  His 
ability  has  not 
been  measured. 
Results  are  there¬ 
fore  not  compar¬ 
able. 

Moreover,  the 
traditional  exam¬ 
ination  and  its 
mark  do  not  afford 
the  teacher  any 
means  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  mark.  The 
teacher  has  no 
standard  or  nor- 
m  a  1  performance 
with  which  to  com¬ 
pare  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil. 
No  teacher  of 
shorthand  is  able 
to  state  as  a  fact, 
“My  class  aver¬ 
ages  so  much  per  cent  above  (or 
below)  classes  in  other  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  the 
Few  ability  to  read  short- 

Standards  of  hand  notes.’’  We  have 
Comparison  no  such  standard 
Previously  with  which  to  com- 
Available  pare  our  results.  It  is 
now  possible  for  an 
elementary  school  teacher  to  say  of 
a  boy  of  her  class,  “He  is  just  so 
much  per  cent  above  the  average 
boy  of  his  age  in  the  United  States 


NEXT  ISSUE 

Classrcx)m  instruction  in 
the  use  of  modern  office 
appliances  will  lx*  discussed 
by  Mr.  William  Bachrach, 
Supervisor  of  Commercial 
Work  in  the  Hig^h  Schools 
of  Chicago.  As  is  well 
known,  Chicago  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bachrach,  are  giving  this 
subject  more  than  usual 
study  and  emphasis.  Mr. 
Bachrach  therefore  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  sjxak  with  authority 
on  this  topic  of  growing 
interest  to  our  readers. 
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in  Ills  ability  ii»  spelling.”  The 
same  may  be  done  for  handwriting, 
arithmetic,  and  other  school  subjects 
for  which  standard  fests  or  scales 
have  been  constructed. 

The  advent  of  these  tests  and  scales 
has  given  an  impulse  to  experimen¬ 
tation  in  education. 
.Standard-  This  has  resulted  in 
ized  Tests  better  teaching.  When- 
Im prove  ever  an  adequate  test 

Teachinji  is  developed  for  any 

Methods  school  subject,  the 

teaching  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  is  inevitably  improved.  The 
standardized  test  is  therefore  an 
instrument  which  shorthand  educa¬ 
tion  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect. 
F^xperimentation  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  must  await  measures  of  the  results 
of  teaching. 

The  firegg  Publishing  Company 
has  manifested  a  very  wide-awake 
progressive  spirit  in  wel- 
Tests  in  coming  and  cooperat- 

Grejig  ing  with  the  efforts. 

Shorthand  of  the  writer  to  develop 

Available  a  series  of  standard 

tests  for  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.  Several  of  these  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  while  others  are  to  follow. 

The  author,  in  attacking  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  measuring  achievement  in 
shorthand,  has  analyzed  shorthand 
ability  into  several  component  abili¬ 
ties,  as  follows:  (1)  Knowledge  of 
the  system;  (2)  ability  to  write  it; 
a,  rate  of  writing;  b,  quality  of  notes: 
(3,1  ability  to  read  shorthand  notes. 
.\  series  of  tests  is  being  developed 
in  accordance  with  this  analysis. 
Tests  A-1,  Reading  Ability,  and 
H-1,  B-2,  Speed  of  Writing,  are 

now  available. 

In  order  to  introtluce  these  tests 
quickly  and  to  arrive  at  standard 


scores,  the  publishers  will,  for  a 
limited  time,  furnish  free  of  charge 
all  materials  needed  in 
How  to  giving  the  tests,  to  high 
Obtain  school  teachers  of  Gregg 
the  Tests  Shorthand  who  will  agree 
to  mail  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  Class  Record  Sheet  to 
the  office  of  the  publishers. 

In  writing  for  these  tests  state  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  classes,  and  how  long  each  has 
studied  shorthand.  There  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  one  test  folder  for  each  pupil,  a 
teacher’s  key  with  directions,  and 
two  Class  Record  Sheets  for  each 
class,  one  to  be  retained  by  the 
teacher  and  the  other  to  be  sent 
to  the  (iregg  Publishing  Company 
Office  at  285  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  all  teachers  who  use  the 
tests  follow'  the  directions  to  the 
letter. 

It  is  hoped  that  high  school 
teachers  of  shorthand  all  over  the 
United  States  will 
Widespread  avail  themselves  of  the 
Use  of  These  opportunity  to  par- 
Tests  Urged  ticipate  in  a  move¬ 
ment  that  will  be  of 
genuine  value  to  all  teachers  of  the 
subject.  It  will  thus  be  possible 
to  compute  standard  scores,  which 
will  then  be  published,  and  w'hich 
will  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
the  tests. 

In  the  meantime  the  teacher  will 
find  these  tests  a  very  convenient  and 
useful  form  of  examination.  .As  the 
series  is  completed  they  will  come  to 
have  diagnostic  value,  by  enabling 
the  teacher  to  learn  just  wherein  lies 
the  w'eakness  of  a  backward  pupil 
or  class. 

The  writer  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  with  regard  to  the  tests. 
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"pEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES  # 

For  Proficiency  in  Gregg  Shorthand 


SINCE  the  last  announcement  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  issued  to  the 
following  applicants: 


Marian  Bachus,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Mar>’  E.  Balderson,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Klla  M.  Barker,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Alice  M.  Barry,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Mrs.  Mar>-  Bateman.  Columbus.  Ohio 
l-ena  S.  Beland.  Reeds  Ferry.  X.  H. 

Etta  Berman,  Portland.  Maine 
Phyllis  Marie  Beyer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Huester  Bond,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Bradbury,  Los  .Angeles.  Calif. 
Maud  Bradiield.  Dallas.  Texas 
Hattie  M.  Bridges.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Elsie  G.  Brown,  Savannah.  Mo. 

Ethel  Byers,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
H.  O.  Camp,  Denver,  Colo. 

Alice  C.  Canton,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

Amy  Chaplin,  Albuquerque.  >iew  Mexico 
Inez  Chestnut,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Blythe  Cleave,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Norma  Priscilla  Clifford,  Belchertown,  Mass. 
Flossie  E.  Cockrell,  Covington,  Tenn. 

Mary  E.  Cole,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Mary  C.  Comerford,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

F.  B.  Cornwall,  Dallas,  Texas 
Mary  E.  Costello,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Corinne  Cotten.  Abilene,  Texas 
Glenna  Anna  Davis,  Hemlock,  Ohio 
Dorothy  Rose  Davison,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Manual  M.  de  Castro.  Havana,  Cuba 
Octavia  Beth  Diller,  Chico.  Calif. 

Mary  Margaret  Dillon,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Marcella  Donaldson,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Maurice  H.  Eager.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Martha  A.  Eddy,  Randolph  Center,  V^t. 
Naomi  Emery,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Ernest  William  Evenson.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Sister  Mary  Ann  Eva,  Marlboro.  Mass. 
Helen  E.  Femengel.  Salem,  Ohio 
M.  Mac  Fishburn,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Eva  L.  Fisher.  Denver,  Colo. 

Maud  Fleming.  San  Francisco,  Calti  . 

Charles  Philip  Foley,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Mabel  H.  Frauenholz,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Barbara  Greene  Gam  well.  Seattle.  Wash. 
Dominic  Gaviglio.  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Leatha  Mary  Gibson,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ida  C.  Goelz,  Pensacola.  Florida 
Lois  H.  Gould,  Montevideo,  Minn. 

Estella  Mae  Graffis,  Columbus  Ohio 
Merle  Celeste  firay.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Mary  T.  Haas,  Fort  .Madison.  Iowa 


H.  L.  Haden,  Denver,  Colo. 

Margaret  C.  Hagan,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Hajek,  Richmond,  \’a. 
Theresa  C.  Haley,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Vela  Walker  Hollowray,  Richmond.  \'a. 
Harriet  Harlow.  Shrewsbur>’,  Ma.s.s. 

Myrtle  M.  Hawke,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Irene  Hare,  Seattle.  Wash. 

.Mice  Helser,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Kathleen  E.  Hendry,  Groton.  Vt. 

Margaret  Hickey,  Rosedale,  Kansas 
Wilma  Hunt.  .Savannah.  Mo. 

Minnie  Dari  Hutchins,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Catherine  Mary  Hynes,  Springfield,  .Mass. 
Inez  M.  Kagay,  Bremen,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Edna  P.  Kent,  Spokane,  Wash. 

.Anna  M.  King,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Tobethia  R.  Klingler,  Fort  Madison.  Iowa 
Myrtle  L.  Knoll,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

Blanche  .Alice  Lajoie,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
Minnie  M.  l.ange.  Fort  Madison.  Iowa 
Florence  Langlois.  Negaunee,  Mkh. 

Ebie  E.  I^rgent.  Ulm.  Mont. 

I.avina  E.  Lille,  Mapleton,  Iowa 
Belle  Long,  Portland,  Oregon 
Irene  Marburger,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Helen  K.  Mason,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Esther  A.  Maxson,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

.A.  Laura  McDowell.  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 
Margaret  Madison,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Sister  Marcelle,  Ponteix.  Sask.,  Canada 
Sister  Mary  Martina,  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Mary  E.  Mason,  Tacoma,  Wa.sh. 

Mrs.  Alice  McKinnon,  Ia>ng  Beach,  Ca'if. 
Glennie  E.  Morrow.  l.aCri)S3e.  Wis. 

Helen  E.  Nash,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Harry  N.  Nelms,  Denver.  Colo. 

Catherine  Nicholas.  Chicago,  111. 

Mary  Alice  Nunley,  Akron,  Ohio 
Sister  M.  Odilo,  Lemont.  III. 

Agnes  E.  Olson,  Albert  Lea.  Miiin. 

Kay  Palmer,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frances  M.  Patten,  Columbus.  Ohio 
laxiise  Pendergast.  Monson.  Mass. 

.Annie  Peppard,  Seattle.  Wash. 

M.  Esther  Pitts,  Denver,  Colo 
Helen  E.  Randol,  Lincoln,  Nebi. 

Oscar  George  Ranke.  Giove  City.  Ot»io 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Rhodes,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Clarissa  Rkhardson.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 
Pearl  F.  Riegel,  Oskaloosa.  Iowa 
Margaret  K.  Riley,  Warren.  Mass. 

John  Rockwrell,  Jr.,  Ketchikan.  Alaska 
E.  Maude  Rowden.  Billings.  Mont. 

(CoHlinufd  on  past  Z9d.) 
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Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 

New  York  City,  March  24-26 
New  Officers 

President:  D.  A.  McMillin,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Vice-President:  Mrs.  Winter  Drew,  Washington  Irving  High  &hool.  New  York  City 
Secretary:  F.  A.  Tibbetts,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Treasurer:  L.  B.  Mathi.ks,  High  School,  Bridgeport.  Connecticut 

Executive  Board 

E.  M.  Hull,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

K.  G.  Laird,  Clerical  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

William  A.  Barber,  Lee  Higgins  &  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Frank  P.  Moore,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Harold  D,  Warner,  Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  H.  Seflky,  Scranton-Lackawanna  Business  College,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Ntxt  Meeting,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Reixjrt  by  Ruiiert  P.  SoRelle 

was  adroitly  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  speakers  to  keep  every¬ 
body  happy,  contented,  and  satisfied 
— and  they  lived  happy  ever  after. 

It  was  a  brilliant  thought.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  common 
ground  established  among  the  various 
factions,  in  the  shorthand  division 
especially,  and  how  everybody  jumped 
in  to  make  the  work  of  the  convention 
really  effect i\'e. 

Altogether  it  was  a  most  successful 
meeting,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  reports 
of  the  various  sections  to  follow,  and 
Mr.  Nichols  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  well  as  all  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  reading  of  papers  and 
the  discussions,  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  a  good  piece  of  work. 

.At  the  business  meeting  Saturday 
the  officers  whose  names  appear  above 
w'ere  elected.  Mr.  J.  H.  Seeley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Scranton-Lackawanna 
Business  College,  was  elected  to  a 
place  on  the  Executive  Committee 
made  vacant  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
McMillin  to  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Seeley  is  one  of  the  big  schoolmen  of 


\TE\V  YORK  pixjved  its  drawing 
^  ^  power  as  a  meeting  place  by 
bringing  out  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  association,  for 
probably  1,000  teachers  were  present 
during  the  week.  President  F.  G. 
.Nichols  and  the  Executive  Committee 
ni.ide  some  forward-looking  changes 
in  the  organization  of  the  program, 
and  the  plan  worked  out  well. 

( )ne  of  the  principal  changes  was  the 
assembling  of  all  the  various  activities 
interested  in  a  particular  problem  or 
pluise  of  commercial  education  into 
groups  where  they  would  have  full 
anti  free  opportunity  for  discussion. 
.No  regard  was  had  for  system,  schism, 
oi  social  leanings — it  was  a  business- 
ciiucation  proposition  throughout. 

•As  an  example,  all  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  interests  were  grouped 
into  one  big  round  table  where  they 
could  thrash  out  the  progress,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  achievements  of  the  year — 
or  even  fight  if  they  wanted  to.  That 
was  the  theory.  But  with  the  theory 
to  start  on,  the  psychology  of  diplo¬ 
macy  came  into  play  and  a  program 
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the  Hast  and  he  will  prove  a  valuable 
member  of  the  committee. 

At  this  meeting  also  Mr.  1).  .\.  Mc- 
.Millin,  who  has  served  for  many  years 
as  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  stick¬ 
pin  in  recognition  of  his  unselfish  and 
faithful  work  in  his  office.  In  making 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  Mr. 

John  E.  Gill,  in  a 
splendid  speech, 
called  attention 
to  the  recogni¬ 
tion  given  Mr. 

.McMillin  as  a 
man  and  as  a 
citizen  by  his 
election  to  the 
New'  Jersey  I.eg- 
islature  and 
membership  on 
the  school  board 
of  East  Orange, 

New  Jersey,  in 
which  ci t >'  he 
lives. 

&  6 

Pri\ate  Busi¬ 
ness  School 
Owners 

Thursday  Morninc. 

March  24 

E.  H.  Norman, 

Chairman 

HE  meeting  of  the  Private  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Owners’  .Association 
on  Thursday  morning  was  described 
by  .Mr.  Spangler,  the  secretary,  as 
the  largest  gathering  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  school  managers  ever  held. 
Nearly  every  section  of  the  country 
was  represented  by  well-known  school 
managers  and  owners. 

The  first  topic  w'as:  “In  view  of 
the  rapid  progress  being  made  by 
universities  and  high  schools  in  teach¬ 
ing  commercial  education,  how  much 
longer  can  the  business  schools  reason¬ 


ably  expect  to  continue  on  a  profit¬ 
able  basis?  How  should  this  compe¬ 
tition  be  met?”  Discussion  was 

opened  by  Dr.  John  F.  Forbes,  vice- 
president  of  the  Rochester  Business 
Institute.  Mr.  Ramsdell  of  Middle- 
town,  New  York,  and  others,  ‘con¬ 

tinued  the  discussion. 

President  Norman  then  called  on 
Mr.  1.  E.  I.inda- 
bury,  Burdett 
Business  ('olU’g«‘, 
Boston,  .Mass., 
to  speak  on, 
“Should  business 
schools  who 
raised  their  tui¬ 
tion  during  the 
war  period  make 
a  reduction  in 
proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  the 
cost  of  living?” 

He  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
f^'regg,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Williams,  Mr. 
Spangler,  ami 
others.  The  con¬ 
census  of  opinion 
was  that  there 
was  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  reducing 
tuition  rates. 

•Mr.  S.  f.  Williams,  president  of 
the  Rochester  Business  Institute, 
opened  the  discussion  of,  “What  will 
state  industrial  training  mean  to  the 
I)rivate  business  school?”  which  he 
said  was  closely  related  to  the  subject 
of  tuition  rates  previously  discussed. 

The  question;  “What  percentage 
of  school  receipts  should  be  used  for 
advertising?  For  rent?  For  salaries?” 
led  to  a  rapid-fire  of  answers.  There 
was  admirable  frankness  in  stating 
the  facts,  although  some  of  those  in 
attendance  admitted  that  they  ha<l 
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IK)  fixed  percentaKc  basis.  'Phe  nian- 
aiciT  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
schools  in  the  country  said  that  their 
percentage  was  10%  but  this  did  not 
include  salaries  of  outside  men,  which 
wouhl  bring  the  percentage  to  about 
15'^f-  Local  conditions  and  methods 
used  governed  the  appropriation  in 
many  cases.  One  well-known  school 
owner  declared  that  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  he  spent  40%  of  his  gross 
receipts  in  advertising.  Another  de¬ 
clared  that  his  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  had  never  reached  10%. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  Mr. 

(  harles  M.  Miller, of  the  Miller  School, 
■New  York,  to  discuss,  “In  what  way 
can  the  Private  Business  School 
Owners’  .Association  best  serve  the 
interests  of  private  business  schools? 
What  specific  things  shoidd  it  at¬ 
tempt  to  do?” 

Mr.  Miller  reviewed  the  history 
of  business  schools  in  recent  years, 
particidarly  the  problems  with  which 
they  were  confronted  through  preju¬ 
dicial  legislation.  He  then  pointed 
out  the  need  of  a  broad,  representa¬ 
tive  organization  which  by  mere  force 
of  numbers  and  national  character 
would  secure  consideration  for  its 
representatives  when  they  appeared 
before  legislative  and  other  bodies, 
lie  narrated  what  had  already  been 
done  by  the  organization,  or  rather 
by  its  officers,  and  quoted  many  laws 
under  consideration  in  various  states 
which  showed  the  need  of  prompt 
and  effective  action. 

Mr.  Miller  was  followed  by  Mr. 
I.  E.  Gill,  vice-president  of  the  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  who  made  an  elo- 
<iuent  plea  for  organization.  Mr. 
Spangler,  Mr.  Freeman  P.  Tay’or, 
and  others,  indorsed  the  work  of  the 
a.ssociation  and  the  need  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  its  activities.  An  en¬ 


thusiastic  motion  of  indorsement  of 
the  association  was  then  passed. 

Part  of  the  proceedings  were  held 
in  executive  session,  and  a  nominating 
committee  was  appointed  to  report 
at  another  executive  session,  which 
was  held  immediately  after  the  Round 
Table  of  the  School  Managers  in  the 
evening.  .At  that  session  the  com¬ 
mittee  submitted  the  following  nomi¬ 
nations,  which  were  approved  by 
unanimous  vote: 

President:  Ur.  John  K.  Forbes.  Rochester 
Business  Institute.  Rochester.  New  York 

I'irsl  Viee-Presidenl:  John  E.  Gill.  Rider  Col¬ 
lege.  Trenton.  New  Jersey 

Second  V ice-Presidenl:  Lucile  Smith.  Munson 
School  for  Private  Secretaries,  Sian  Francisco, 
California 

I'hird  Vice-President:  11.  M.  Oven,  Brown’s 
Business  College,  Decatur,  Illinois 

Fourth  Vice-President:  I.  L.  Lindabury,  Bur- 
dett  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Treasurer:  Dr.  E.  M.  Mull,  Bank’s  Business 
College,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 

Secretary:  P.  S.  Spangler,  Duff's  College, 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania 

Execctive  Board 

Freeman  P.  Taylor,  Taylor  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania 

Norman  P.  Ileffley,  lleffley  School,  Brooklyn, 
New  York 

Walter  Rasmussen,  Rasmussen  Practical  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

C.  C.  Gaines,  Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York 

P.  J.  Harman,  Strayer’s  Business  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  Gem  City  Business  College, 
Quincy,  Illinois 

E.  E.  Yantine,  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Stephen  T.  Willis,  Willis-Woodbury  Business 
College,  Los  Angeles,  California 

H.  W.  Fall,  Fall’s  Business  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  various  discussions  were:  C.  C, 
Gaines,  Eastman  Business  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  V’ork;  Mr.  I.  L. 
Lindabury,  Burdett  Business  College, 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  E.  J, 


(jleason,  Drake’s  College,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey;  Mr.  K.  I..  l.ay- 
field,  King’s  Business  College,  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  C'arolina;  Mr.  K.  K. 
Vantine,  The  Business  Institute, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Mr.  1..  IT  .Moffett, 
Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

AAA 

Obituar\’ 

A.  C.  Van  Sanl 

NOTHER  pioneer  in  the  business 
training  field  passed  away  March 
30 — first  dentist,  then  reporter  for  the 
Illinois  Legislature  during  the  Civil 
War,*  then  founder  of  the  business 
school  that  bears  his  name,  which  he 
established  at  Omaha  in  1891.  Mr. 
Van  Sant’s  special  interest  was  in 
typewriting  methods,  and  modern 
business  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvements  he  devised  and  the  im¬ 
petus  his  work  gav^  to  touch  oi)era- 
tion.  On  retiring,  he  sold  his  school  to 
M  iss  lone  C.  Duffy,  and  she  is  keeping 
up  his  effective  training  of  the  young 
people  of  Omaha. 

E.  C.  Barnes 

EWS  reaches  us  at  the  same  time  of 
the  death  of  E.  C.  Barnes,  of  the 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver, 
on  March  29.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Barnes  has  been  doing  a  positive  work 
in  commercial  education.  flis  de¬ 
light  was  in  his  school,  counseling  with 
young  people  about  the  great  qual¬ 
ities  which  make  for  success.  Among 
the  students  rising  to  prominence 
under  his  direction  is  Mr.  Roscoe 
Kincaid,  who  served  as  General 
Pershing’s  stenographer  during  the 
war. 

We  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  both  educators,  and  to 
their  associates. 


More  Summer  C'ourses 

N  .\DD1T10N  to  the  information 
given  in  the  list  published  in  the 
.\pril  number,  we  have  received  fur¬ 
ther  details  from  a  number  of  schools 
about  their  summer  normal  courses. 

Armstrong  School  for  Private  Secre¬ 
taries,  Berkeley,  California,  is  to  open  its  sum¬ 
mer  session  June  20,  offering  classes  in  elemen¬ 
tary,  advanced,  and  methods  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand  under  J.  Evan  Armstrong,  director,  and 
Lydia  Nace,  Louise  Hurley,  Helen  Kieldsen, 
and  Anna  Sylvester,  instructors. 

The  ten  weeks’  summer  term  at  Sovthwem 
Missouri  State  Tk.kchkrs’  Colle'.k,  Spring- 
field,  starts  May  .ft.  Beginning,  intermediate, 
advanced  (dictation),  and  methods  classes 
in  shorthand  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Ella  Gru- 
baugh. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  at  Muncie. 
will  conduct  beginning,  advanced,  and  metho<l': 
•classes  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  under  Mi. 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  assisted  by  L.  Johnson,  of 
Marion  High  5ehool.  The  quarter  begins 
June  20. 

L’niversity  of  Coiaikado  will  also  give  sum¬ 
mer  work  for  teachers,  and  Miss  AllieG.  Harvey, 
of  the  r)cpartment  of  Commerce  of  Yankton 
College  (f^outh  Dakota),  writes  that  they  are 
planning  classes  in  Iteginning  shorthand  and 
methods,  and  also  in  typewriting  and  book 
keeping. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  teacher-training 
course,  the  Collegiate  Business  Institute,  of 
Minneapolis,  will  conduct  a  special  three-month 
course,  beginning  June  7.  A  class  in  special 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  will  be  given  by  Superintendent  J,  S. 
Snesrud,  of  Orton ville,  and  the  other  classes  will 
be  taught  by  specialists  in  the  subjects. 

+  •!•  + 

Teachers’  Certificates 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

faster  Mary  Cleophia  Roden,  Chatawa,  Miss. 
William  R.  Rodgers,  Springfield,  Mass. 

\'ema  Turner  Rose.  Buchtel,  Ohio 
Lillian  A.  Rosenfield.  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Helen  F.  Ross,  Denver,  Colo. 

Minnie  Schllchting.  Cedar  Bluffs,  Nebr. 

Grace  Shepard,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Gladys  Sparling.  Tiskilwa,  Hi. 

A.  G.  Spence,  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone 
Mrs.  Blanche  G.  Stlckney,  Somerville,  Mass. 

A.  B.  Stillman,  Salem,  Oregon 
Emma  Taylor,  Riverdale,  Calif. 
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l^arnhart  (joes  to  Federal  Board 


K.  i:.  \V.  BARNHAKr  of  llu- 
I'niversity  of  California  was 
u‘i**ntly  appointed  chief  of  Coniiuer- 
rial  Education  Service  for  tlie  Federal 
Board  for 
\'  o  c  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
K  d  u  c  a  t  i  o  n  , 

W  ashington, 
n.  C.,  suc- 
•ceding  Mr. 

F.  (i.  Nichols, 
who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  be¬ 
come  Com¬ 
mercial  Edu¬ 
cation  sjje- 
cialist  for  the 
State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

•Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart  ,  al¬ 
though  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is 
best  known 
for  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the 
interest  of 
c«)  m  mercial 
education  in 
the  West,  and 
l)articularly 
in  the  State 
of  California. 

For  some 
\ears  he  had 
charge  of  all  commercial  c(»urses 
otTered  in  the  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  schools  of  Berkeley.  The 
I'niversity  of  California  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  him  tojhead  its  com¬ 
mercial  department  during  recent 
summer  sessions,  and  here  he  de¬ 
veloped  the  teacher-demonstration 
class  idea  in  connection  with  methods 


of  teaching  commercial  subjects,  which 
has  meant  so  much  in  the  way  of 
])restige  for  this  institution. 

This  led  to  the  establishment  of  spe¬ 
cial  courses 
in  commercial 
education  in 
the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the 
regular  ses¬ 
sions  of  the 
University, 
and  Mr.  Barn- 
h  a  r  t  was 
chosen  to 
handle  that 
work.  His  ex¬ 
periments  in 
commercia  I 
teaching 
methods  in 
the  psycho¬ 
logical  labor¬ 
atory  have 
been  of  great 
interest  to 
those  who 
have  come  in 
contact  with 
them. 

During  the 
war  Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  re¬ 
habilitation 
work  for  the  (Government. 

His  teaching  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  has  been  supplemented  by 
actual  experience  in  the  retail  selling 
field  for  typewriter  and  machine  ac¬ 
counting  concerns. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Barnhart 
to  a  field  of  big  opportunities  is  a 
fitting  recognition  of  his  valuable 
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service  in  the  eoniniereial  edtieatioii 
field.  Me  will  receive  a  heart\  wel¬ 
come  in  his  field  of  research  and 
service  for  the  Federal  Board,  aiul  we 
arc  confident  that  teachers  will  find 
his  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  jjreat 
inspiration  and  assistance.  We  offer 
him  our  sincere  congratulations. 

+  +  + 

Melr()i)olitan  (*reg^  Short¬ 
hand  Association 

HK  Gregg  Shorthand  Magazine, 
published  in  London,  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  in¬ 
augural  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Ciregg  Shorthand  Association.  The 
meeting  was  in  response  to  an  in¬ 
vitation  sent  out  by  a  number  of 
enthusiastic  writers  of  the  system. 
It  was  held  at  .Xnderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  l.S.  The  Gregg  Shorthand 
Magazine  says; 

“Dr.  K.  W.  Farmer  was  voted  to 
the  chair  and  the  whole  proceedings 
were  of  a  businesslike  but  keenly 
enthusiastic  character. 

“The  officers  of  the  association 
— elected  by  unanimous  vote — are 
as  follows:  President,  Mr.  Krnest 
W.  C'rockett:  Vice-President,  Miss 
Eleanor  A.  C.  Elwell;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  D.  Church:  Elxec- 
utive  Committee,  Dr.  E.  W.  Farmer, 
Miss  E.  M.  Charlton,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pillett,  and  Miss  M.  May  Harris. 

“In  a  happy  little  speech  from  the 
chair,  Dr.  Farme"  outlined  some  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  new  organization.  He 
classified  these  under  five  general 
headings; 

“1.  l*nifessit>nal — atturdiiiK  cnillfiis  opixir- 
lunitios  for  improvinc  tlu'ir  efficieiicy  and  ^ivi^^ 
them  a  «tandinR  in  tin-  stenoftrapliic  profession. 

Kdiirational  -  offerinR  oi)port  uni  ties  for 


acciuiriiiR  valuable  knowledne  of  business  meth¬ 
ods.  appliances,  and  t)roducts. 

".t.  Recreational  - -the  .Xssociation's  activ¬ 
ities  brinn  into  iday  latent  talents  and  enerRio 
which  iH'rhaps  lie  dormant  in  the  i<erformance 
of  our  regular  work,  and  give  rest  to  the  faculties 
which  are  in  use  throughout  the  day. 

"4.  Insi)irational — the  .\ssociation  furnisher 
us  with  new  ideals  of  service,  and  stimulates 
and  encourages  us  to  work  for  their  realization. 

“.S.  Sx-ial — it  enables  us  to  mingle  freeh 
with  those  engaged  in  like  imrsuits  and  of  like 
asiurations.  and  to  make  new  friends  and  culti 
vate  old  ones. 

“The  spontaneotis  enthusiasm  of 
everyone  present  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  this  association,  and  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to 
many  interesting  developments,  the 
more  important  of  which  will,  of 
course,  be  chronicled  in  the  pages 
of  the  G.  S.  M.  from  time  to  time.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  tht“  Metro¬ 
politan  .Association  is  formed  along 
a  little  more  comprehensive  liiu- 
than  that  followed  by  some  of  the 
.American associat  ions.  I n  enthusiasm, 
however,  it  is  much  like  the  New  York 
C»regg  Shorthand  Teachers’  .\ssocia- 
tion,  which  meets  monthly  at  tin 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel.  While  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  teach«Ts  and  ii- 
program  is  confine<l  to  teacht-r> 
j)roblems  almrst  entirely,  it  is  oiu 
of  the  most  active  in  the  couifrv. 
From  12.>  to  17.S  teachers  are  present 
at  every  meeting. 

+  "I*  + 

Julius  Caesar’s  Stenographer 
F  YOU  are  not  a  subscriber  to 
Century  Magazine,  you  will  want 
to  order  a  copy  of  May  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  article  under  the  above  title 
contributed  by  Mr.  Oregg  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  re(|nest  of  the  editor-in-chief  ol 
Century.  It  will  pro\  e  a  revelation  on 
the  history  of  shorthand.  Be  sure  to 
read  it  I 
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^TS  OF  CONVENTION 

Of  Commercial  Teachers’  Associations 


IiidiaiKiTeachers’C'onfereiKX' 

Kei)ort  by 

liert  Tharp 

I ''HE  conference  of  Indiana  teachers 
called  by  Prof.  M.  K.  Studebaker 
to  meet  at  Miincie  Normal,  March  12, 
was  a  very  Successful  meeting.  Fifty 
<tr  si.vty  took  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  together  to  discuss 
iheir  i)roblems  and  to  try  to  unify  the 
I ommercial  work  offered  in  the  state. 

The  program  consisted  of  round 
table  discussions  of  .Advanced  book- 
keeping  and  business  Practice,  led 
by  (i.  II.  Clevenger,  Richmond  lligli 
School;  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting, 
Lucille  Clevenger,  .Anderson  High 
School;  the  Object i\e  ol  the  Schools 
and  their  ('ourses,  by  J.  J.  Hornback, 
Huntington  High  School;  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Shorthand,  by  .M.  H.  Northrop, 
I'ort  Wayne;  and  Standard  Etjuip- 
ment  for  ('ommercial  Depart ments, 
by  T.  b.  Krouskup,  Fairmount. 

.Mr.  Oscar  11.  Williams,  State  SuiH*r- 
intendent  of  I'eacher  Training,  re¬ 
viewed,  in  his  address,  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  education 
in  the  country  during  the  last  few 
\ears  and  told  of  the  problems  of  the 
state  board  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
commercial  teachers,  complimenting 
the  State  Normal  on  the  efficient  and 
e.xtensive  training  they  are  doing  in 
this  new  line.  He  particularly  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  graduates  of 
commercial  courses  should  be  useful 
men  and  women  of  their  communities, 
and  urged  the  teachers  not  to  neglect 
suitable  background  studies  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  courses. 

J.  O.  Winger,  of  .Muncie  High 
School,  acted  as  chairman  of  this  first 


meeting  and  was  elected  to  serve  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  meeting  to  be 
held  next  year  at  the  Normal,  for  the 
teachers  voted  to  make  the  confer¬ 
ence  an  anneal  affair. 

That  decision  speaks  for  itself! 
.Mr.  Stiulebaker’s  work  in  |)reparing 
for  the  conference  was  well  rewarded 
by  the  success  of  the  meeting. 


Inland  Knipire  Meeting 

Report  by 

Mrs.  Frances  Fftinger-Raymond 

''T'HF  Inland  Empire  Teachers’  .As- 
social  ion  met  at  Spokane  March 
.10  to  .April  1.  Nearly  three  thousand 
teachers  from  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  attended  the 
meet  ings. 

The  ('ommercial  Section  had  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history'  of 
the  association;  the  room  was  crowded 
and  the  program  so  excellent  that  loud 
regret  was  expressed  when  five  o’clock 
demanded  a  dismissal. 

Ik  The  Inland  Empire  Vocational  As¬ 
sociation  was  reorganized  and  com¬ 
mercial  education  is  to  be  included  as 
a  vital  part  of  future  programs.  C.  \V. 
Middleton,  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lewis  and  Clark  High, 
Spokane,  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
A’ocational  .Association. 

'  The  Inland  Empire  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  officers  elected  for  1921  are: 

rrcaidenl,  B.  Grout.  Superintendent  of 

Schools.  Portland.  Oregon 
Vice-President,  Miss  Lena  P".  Butts,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Kellogg,  Idaho 
'secretary,  Janies  Burke,  Princifial  Garfield 
School,  Spokane,  Washington 
Treasurer,  R.  L.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
The  Dalles,  Oregon 
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PERSONAL  NOTES  # 

^  About  Our  Fellow -Teachers 


Mr.  Irving  V,  Cobleigh  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  chosen  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  Danbury,  Con¬ 
necticut,  High  School.  Mr.  Cobleigh 
had  a  business  college  in  Burlington, 
V'ermont,  many  years  ago,  and  was 
selected  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
commercial  course  when  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  high  school  there. 
He  was  then  head  for  many  years  of 
the  commercial  department  of  Mar- 
quand  School  (Y.  M.  C.  .\.)  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York;  now'  high  school  work 
is  claiming  him  again. 

AAA 

California  University  has  securetl 
.M  iss  Marie  M.  Duggan,  of  the 
College  of  Secretarial  Science  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  to  handle  the  theory 
classes  in  Gregg  Shorthand  during 
the  summer  session  at  Berkeley;  -Mr. 
W.  C.  Hyatt,  the  intermediate  short¬ 
hand;  Laurance  Pease,  of  Stockton 
High  School,  typewriting  practice;  and 
Miss  Kmma  Johnson,  of  the  same 
school,  the  class  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  typewriting.  In  the  Soutliern 
branch  at  Los  .Angeles  Mrs.  Kva  M. 
.Allen  will  instruct  in  shorthand  and 
Mrs.  Thomsen  in  typewriting. 

Vierling  Kersey  w'ill  handle  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Commercial  Education  and 
F.C.  Weber,  Business  Organization  and 
.Administration  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

AAA 

Some  changes  in  names  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  correspondence  lately 
— Mrs.  V.  M.  Pilgrim,  Detroit, 
whom  we  have  know'n  as  Miss  Lucille 
Corliss,  of  Brown’s  Business  College, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Mabelle 
Houp  Ervin.  Miss  Corliss  has  evi¬ 
dently  given  up  teaching,  but  Mrs. 


Ervin  remains  at  Ypsilanti  High 
School.  Rather  late  for  congratula¬ 
tions,  perhaps,  but  they’re  hearty, 
just  the  same! 

AAA 

.M  iss  D.  L.  Prioleau,  last  year  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  is  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  high 
school  at  Crockett. 

AAA 

•A  number  of  changes  are  being 
made  in  the  high  school  at  Trenton. 
.Miss  Florence  Norton,  of  the  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey,  High  School,  and 
Mr.  S.  C.  Green,  from  Boys’  High 
School,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  have 
joined  the  commercial  faculty,  and 
there  is  a  new  acting  head  of  the 
department,  Mr.  Robert  Graham. 
Mr.  Graham  was  with  Peddie  In¬ 
stitute  last  year. 

AAA 

Miss  Helen  Reddy  has  long  been 
known  as  the  representative  of  the 
A.  N.  Palmer  Company  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  She  has  recently  been 
appointed  as  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  Broadway  High  School,  Seattle, 
and  Miss  Hazel  Williams  is  now 
representing  Mr.  Palmer.  Her  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Portland. 

AAA 

Santa  Rosa  High  School  has  secured 
Mr.  William-  F.  BennyhofF,  from 
Heald’s  Business  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  head  of  its  commercial  de¬ 
partment. 

AAA 

Another  letter  from  California  tells 
us  that  Mr.  A.  R.  Reelhorn  is  now 
with  Stockton  High  School.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  on 
the  Sioux  City  High  School  faculty. 
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0  EDITORIAL  COMMENq^ 

On  Sundry  Topics 


Secretarial  Courses 

XTTITH  the  almost  universal  accept - 
'  *  ance  of  the  term  “secretary” 
as  a  substitute  for  “stenographer,” 
there  has  come  a  gradual  awakening 
of  schools  to  the  fact  that  the  content 
of  the  shorthand  course  should  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  new  term,  and  that  the 
lourse  really  should  be  one  that 
trains  the  students  to  perform  efli- 
( iently  the  duties  of  a  secretary. 
The  customary  course  with  short- 
liand  and  typewriting  as  the  two 
essentials — and,  with  a  majority  of 
the  schools,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  course — is  now  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  by  the  schools 
that  aim  to  keep  their  courses  in 
the  vanguard  or  a  little  ahead  of  it. 
This  tendency  is  reflected  in  the 
number  of  schools,  both  private 
schools  and  universities  and  colleges, 
that  are  offering  well-organized  courses 
designed  to  equip  students  for  sec- 
letarial  work. 

The  Boston  laiiversity  has  a 
course  in  Secretarial  Science  covering 
four  years’  study,  with  certain  mo<li- 
fications  of  it  providing  shorter 
courses  for  those  equipped  to  pursue 
them.  Chicago  University  has  just 
instituted  such  a  course.  A  number 
of  other  universities  and  colleges 
have  definite,  high-grade  courses  in 
secretarial  subjects.  These  schools 
are  doing  a  much  needetl  work  and 
are  doing  it  effectively. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  great 
opportunity  of  the  private  school 
in  this  direction  is  not  being  lully 
appreciated  or  seized.  The  students 
who  enter  such  a  course  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  are  those  who  need  the  general 


subjects  of  the  course,  as  well  as  the 
technical.  Many  of  them  have  had 
some  college  work,  like  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  prestige  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  or  college,  and  have  the  time 
at  their  disposal  to  carry  out  any 
course  they  may  elect.  The  college 
is  unquestionably  the  place  for  them, 
and  the  number  of  students  so  sit¬ 
uated  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  college  thus  meets  a  very  definite 
need. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
large  class  of  students  who  want  the 
training,  but  are  pressed  for  time. 
They  want  adequate  training,  but  a 
training  that  takes  into  account 
their  present  equipment.  They  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  degrees,  or 
the  prestige  of  the  college.  They 
are  interested  in  acquiring  the  ability 
to  do  a  work  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  and  which  offers  promotional 
opportunities.  The  private  com¬ 
mercial  school  is  prepared  to  give 
this  kind  of  training  because  of  the 
flexibility  of  its  course  and  program 
and  its  ability  to  intensify  the  work. 

The  subjects  of  the  secretarial 
course — when  these  are  determined — 
could  be  treated  as  units.  This  would 
give  the  course  an  adaptability  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  take  merely  the  units  needed. 

For  the  private  school  there  are 
three  problems  to  be  solved.  First, 
breaking  away  from  the  traditional 
and  now  out-of-date  ideas  concerning 
the  shorthand  course;  second,  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  secretarial  course 
should  embrace;  third,  securing  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  experience  and  the 
ability  to  handle  such  a  course  effec¬ 
tively,  These  are  not  insuperable 
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dirticulties.  The  first  is  a  matter  of 
a  readjustment  of  ideas.  The  seeoml 
we  shall  treat  in  an  editorial  in  the 
next  number  of  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher.  The  thirtl  is  one  for 
teachers  to  think  about  now. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which 
the  teacher  of  shorthand  and  ty|)e- 
writing  can  go  far  toward  eciuipping 
himself  to  teach  secretarial  subjects 
successfully,  and  these  are  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  interlocking.  It  would 
be  better  to  combine  the  three.  All 
three  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  teacher  is  equipped  to  teach 
the  traditional  shorthand  course.  The 
first  is  to  enter  one  of  the  schools 
offering  a  summer  course  in  secretarial 
subjects  and  supplement  this  course 
by  visits  to  business  houses.  The 
second  is  to  read  what  has  been 
written  on  secretarial  work  and  to 
expand  this  reading  widely  to  include 
all  collateral  subjects.  The  third 
is  to  get  practical  experience  in 
business  offices  during  the  summer 
by  '  substituting  as  a  stenographer, 
and  while  in  the  office  make  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  work  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  can  do  to  increase  his  activities 
to  justly  entitle  him  to  be  called 
"secretary.” 

There  is  one  feature  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  commercial  education  from 
all  other  types.  It  is  very  quickly 
put  to  the  test  in  the  great  laboratory 
of  business.  The  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  teacher  oftentimes  is  too 
prone  to  think  of  his  work  as  purely 
technical.  He  does  not  realize  the 
urgent  need  of  contact  with  actual 
business  working  conditions.  Many 
such  teachers  keep  themselves  de¬ 
tached  from  the  business  atmosphere. 
There  is  too  much  professional  isola¬ 
tion.  A  few  months’  actual  work  in 
a  variety  of  business  offices,  with 
eyes  open  and  minds  alert,  will  add 


more  to  a  shorthaml  teacher’s  abilii\ 
to  make  the  secretarial  work  function 
properly  than  anything  we  can  think 
of.  .Moreover,  the  revitalizing  of 
one’s  work  which  such  an  experience 
effects,  and  the  confidence  and  power 
it  gives,  are  factors  of  importance. 


Speed  Contest  of  National 
Shorthand  Rei^orters’ 
Association 

'T'K.At'MKRS  will  be  interested 
in  learning  that  the  Speed  t'on- 
test  Committee  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  has 
announced  that  students  or  amateur 
writers — not  ])rofessional  shorthand 
reporters — will  have  an  opportunity 
to  compete  for  prizes  and  speed  cer¬ 
tificates  in  the  forthcoming  contest 
of  the -National  Shorthand  Reporters’ 
.Association  at  Niagara  Falls  the  week 
of  .August  22.  Frizes  will  be  offered 
in  both  the  150  and  175  words-a- 
minute  classes  and  the  contest  will 
be  arranged  so  that  amateurs  and 
students  will  be  in  competition 
so  far  as  ])rizes  are  concerned  with 
contestants  in  their  own  class  only  and 
not  with  the  professional  writers. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in 
the  next  number  of  the  .{merirnu 
Shorthand  Teacher,  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  those  whose  speed  approxi¬ 
mates  the  150  mark  should  begin  to 
get  in  training.  .A  speed  certificate 
or  prize  from  this  association  has 
a  very  definite  and  real  meaning 
and  adds  tremendously  to  the  prestige 
of  the  writer  holding  it. 

.Application  blanks  and  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  F. 
Fuller,  Cioldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
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Votes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  IX 


By  William  Wheatcroft 


Worflsigns 


THKORV 


I.  Dkfimmon 


A  wordsij^n  is  a  brief  form  reiiresenting  a  common  word. 

1 1 . — Classii'icatiox 

Wordsigns  consist  of : 

(a)  X’owels  and  Diphtliongs 
{b)  Consonantal  outlines 
(c)  Abbreviated  outlines 

1.  Omission  of  Initial  Consonant 

2.  Omission  of  Medial  Consonant 
.V  Omission  of  I'inal  ('onsonants 

HI.  I  )KklVA  I IVKS  OK  WOKDSIONS 

(a)  A'  is  added  for  the  plural,  the  possessi\'C,  and  the  third  persoi 
singular  \  erb, 

{b)  Ly  is  added  by  a  small  circle 

1.  Outside  the  preceding  consonant  after  a  circle  vowel 

2.  Inside  the  large  circle  rejiresenting  i 
(c)  Er,  or  is  represented 

1 .  By  a  disjoined  r 

2.  By  a  joined  r 

3.  By  the  rexersing  j^rinciple  when  the  wordsign  ends  with 
the  last  consonant  of  the  word 

{(I)  Ary,  ory  is  e.xjiressed  by  a  joined  or  disjoined  ri. 

{e)  The  past  tense  is  represented  by  a  short  dash  struck  upwards. 

IW-  ('o.MKOLM)S  OK  WoKDSlONS 

Compounds  are  oblaineil  by  joining  the  outlines  of  two  or  more 
simple  wordsigns. 


If  = '  i-''  ’ 


'ii 


thc(o)ry 

the(a)tre 


new 

revenue 


p(u)nch 
^  b(u)iuh 
^d(u)nip 
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K BOARD  SKKTCH 


t(o)nj;ue 

/) 

lx e) long 

- «_  lj(e)iuoan 


p(eirl)aps 
^  p(u)rple 
^  pr(o)!it 


^  br(u)sh 


ru(i)n 

axi(o)in 


reduee 
.inn  uitv 


»k(ii)nk 


xp(ou  did 
(oil  Old 


By  WilliaJwi 

\vl  • 


tlu(i)d 

_calci(u)m 


none 

pron(ou)nce 
den (ou) nee 


r(e)bale 

d{e)  press 

^  in(i)stit 

^-'^'*■'^<1  (i  )sguise 

pv^e)  reliance 

(j^ ^  prim(a)ge 

pieirplex 

C_^ 

inile(a)gc 

^  }Ker{a)ge 

--vL^  client  (algo 

/ 

4^>-' —  /’r.inil(a)ge 

rr(n)teh 

del(u)ge 


^del(u)sion 
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Bl..\('KBOARI)  SKF/rCH 


dent(i)tion 

affcct(a)tion 

ex|>e(l(i)tion 


found(a)tion 


perm(i)s8ion 


ammun(i)tion  -7acclam(a)tion 

indign(a)tion 


(..) 

bak(e)r 
- - sch(oo)l 


iKc(u)r 

c(a)rve 


^•■^=^'^stagg(e)i 


dr(o)p 

{c) 

_ p(e)iicil 

^ p(e)dal 


a(d)mittance 


^  t(o)pic 


l)(a)ttle 


.2^  a(<i)v. 


tr(ou)badour 


ribb(o)n 


injcr(t  ^ 


^2  . 


infes(t) 


infec(t) 


2. _ '  loal 

^ _ ^  fold 


cooled 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  IX 

By  William  Wheatcroft  • 

OBSERVATIONS 

I.  In  the  preceding  lessons  a  large  number  of  wordsigns  have  been  taken, 
and  at  this  point  it  is  considered  wise  to  complete  the  list.  The  importance  of 
a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  wordsigns  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
They  represent  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  forms  found  in  ordinary  steno¬ 
graphic  work.  To  the  average  writer  the  important  matter  is  the  actjuiremem 
of  the  ability  to  read  at  sight,  and  to  write  with  facility,  all  of  the  wordsigns. 
The  teacher,  however,  should,  in  addition,  be  able  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
wordsigns  and  to  follow  the  best  means  for  getting  shorthand  students  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  outlint  s. 

All  the  fcllowing  methods  should  be  used  in  turn  in  order  to  guarantee  that 
students  will  memcrize  the  wordsigns: 

(a)  By  writing  in  groups,  (fe)  By  frequent  reading  and  writing  of  exercises 
containing  the  wordsigns.  (c)  By  dictating  exercises  specially  compiled,  (d) 
By  analyzing  the  wordsigns.  (c)  By  using  the  “Wordsign  C'hart.”  (/)  By  a 
card  game,  (g)  By  allowing  students  to  sit  in  pairs  and  to  dictate  to  each  other. 

Little  reliance  can  be  put  on  the  writing  of  whole  lists  of  wordsigns.  This 
confuses  because  it  palls  the  assimilative  powers.  Reading,  both  special  and 
general,  is  the  best  way  to  memorize  the  forms.  Frequent  use  of  the  “Word- 
sign  Chart’’  is  more  effective  than  a  laborious  writing  of  lists.  The  method  given 
on  pp.  54-5  of  Speed  Studies  is  admirable  for  periodically  checking  stmlents’ 
knowledge,  but  is  of  doubtful  value  to  the  average  student  in  memorizing  the 
wordsigns.  The  “Sentences  on  the  Wordsigns”  in  Supplementary  Exereises 
should  be  frequently  dictated.  Divide  the  sentences  into  eight  or  ten  sections, 
and  dictate  a  section  each  lesson.  Frequently  read  the  exercises  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Reader,  and  follow  by  «lictation  at  increasing  rates,  the  students  check¬ 
ing  the'ir  own  shorthand,  and  practicing  corrections.  Drills  1,  2,  p.  56  to  be 
frequently  dictated. 

IF  It  is  excellent  practice  for  the  teacher  to  ask  students  to  give  the  word- 
signs  under  each  heading,  the  selection  being  made  from  the  two  lists  in  the 
Manual.  However,  this  classification  must  not  have  first  place:  it  only  serves 
to  fix  more  clearly  the  various  forms  by  giving  them  a  place  in  the  structure  of 
the  system. 

III.  The  derivatives  of  wordsigns  are  a  “knotty”  problem  in  all  systems; 
consequently  these  matters  should  have  careful  attention.  Hesitation  is  con 
siderably  lessened  by  a  working  knowledge  of  derivatives  of  wordsigns. 

(а)  Note  the  special  cases:  fl)  .After  a  circle  where  the  s  is  joined  abnorm¬ 
ally  to  provide  distinctive  forms,  as  in  cares,  surnames,  nicknames,  carries,  ac¬ 
quaintances.  (2)  After  a  loop  (these  are  not  wf)rdsigns,  but  fit  in  here)  as  in 
families,  homilies,  anomalies,  Emily's. 

(б)  Pairs  of  words  should  be  given.  If  daily,  payee,  are  compared  with  die, 
pie,  rule  1  will  be  justified.  In  2  we  simply  follow  the  rule  which  states  that 
“any  vowel  following  the  diphthong  1  is  ex[)resseil  by  the  small  circle  within 
the  large  circle.” 

(c)  Drill  3,  p.  00,  provides  an  e.xcelleiit  practice  as  the  r  is  mostly  disjoineil. 
Where  the  r  is  joined  the  resulting  outline  must  be  easily  recogni/.eil.  In  3  the 
last  stroke  is  a  straight  one,  as  in  charter,  younger,  former. 

((/)  Here  again,  the  sign  may  be  joined  if  a  distinctive  form  results. 
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(e)  The  normal  way  of  representing  the  past  tense  of  wordsigns  is  by  a  dis¬ 
joined  /,  but  note  the  joined  examples  given  on  page  60,  Drill  2.  The  whole 
of  Drills  1  and  2  should  be  dictated  at  frequent  intervals:  this  will  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  reviewing  the  important  regular  verbs  in  the  list  of  wordsigns, 
and  of  forming  their  past  tenses. 

[Teachers  should  remember  that  the  past  tense  of  words  other  than  wordsigns 
may  be  represented  in  various  ways  according  to  the  nature  of  the  word  con¬ 
cerned:  (1)  By  a  joined  /,  as  in  flashed;  (2)  by  a  disjoined  t,  as  in  granted;  (3) 
by  a  joined  d,  as  in  edged;  (4)  by  a  blend  as  in  deemed,  opened,  waited;  (5)  by 
raising  the  end  of  the  /  as  in  sealed.] 

IV’.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  outlines  for  the  following  words:  out,  outset; 
when,  whenever;  where,  wherever;  what,  somewhat;  and  ascertain  from  students 
how  we  arrive  at  the  given  outlines.  Thus  get  the  general  rule.  Then  write 
the  outlines  for  the  words:  any,  anybody,  anywhere,  and  ask  how  these  outlines 
differ  from  the  component  word  forms.  Therefore  we  sometimes  get  slight 
modifications  or  omissions  in  the  forms  for  the  compounds  of  wordsigns.  The 
whole  of  the  compounds  given  in  the  Manual  should  be  carefully  copied  and 
frequently  dictated.  .Vlso  those  on  pp.  135-9  of  Speed  Studies. 


+  +  + 

An  Experiment  in  Testing  Stenographers 

Third  Article  in  the  Series 

By  Frederick  G.  Nichols 


AS  W’.'VS  stated  in  the  previous 
article,  the  Rochester  Standard¬ 
ization  Test  consisted  of  two  parts 
— one  (Test  .■V)  for  the  Secretarial  Cer¬ 
tificate,  and  the  other  (Test  B)  for  the 
Stenographic  Certificate.  The  latter 
has  been  explained,  and  the  former 
is  described  in  this  article. 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  Sec¬ 
retarial  test  included  all  of  the  Sten¬ 
ographic  test,  plus  the  additional 
requirements  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  herein.  Other  phases  of  this 
more  advanced  type  of  work  would 
have  been  included  had  time  per¬ 
mitted. 

W’hile  no  time  limit  was  set  for 
this  advanced  test,  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  each  entrant  was  taken 
into  consideration  in  marking  his 
paper. 

“Many  high-grade  stenographers 
can  take  letters,  but  they  can’t  write 


letters  themselves  and  thus  relieve 
their  employer  while  at  the  same  time 
winning  their  w’ay  into 
a  secretarial  status,” 
was  another  criticism 
found  on  the  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  business 
men.  This  paper  was 
a  test  on  hearing,  re¬ 
membering,  and  follow¬ 
ing  oral  instructions. 
It  was  also  a  test  of  ability  to 
answer  a  ,  letter  from  data  given 
briefly. 

.•V  letter  ordering  goods  was  handed 
to  the  entrant  and  oral  instructions 
for  preparing  the  reply  were  given. 

Many  letters  w'ere  good.  Others 
were  weak  and  beside  the  point. 
Still  others  were  the  kind  that  would 
drive  business  away. 

The  secretary  must  write  letters 
Correspondence  must  be  featured 


Test  A — 
for  the 
Secretarial 
Certificate. 
Paper  M — 
Lot  III— 
No.  1 
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with  classes  that  are  regarded  as 
“secretarial  material.”  The  letter 
used  in  this  paper  follows: 

Instructions  to  Stenographers 

Answer  this  letter  according  to  oral  instructions 
by  the  Of  ice  Manager. 

March  8.  1917 

Johnson,  Johnson  and  Co., 

East  Main  Street  and  Clinton  Avenue, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Will  you  kindly  send  me.  immediately,  by 
parcel  post,  two  pair  •  all-wool  blankets.  One 
pair  white,  72  inches  wide  and  80  inches  long; 
the  other  pair,  gray,  the  same  size,  and  oblige 
Yours  truly. 

This  paper  called  for  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  It  required  ability 
to  follow  written  in- 
Paper  N —  structions,  and,  incident- 
Lot  III —  ally,  the  ability  to  use 
No.  2  good  English,  tact,  judg¬ 

ment,  imagination,  etc. 
It  was  fairly  well  handled,  and  proved 
of  little  value  in  the  test  as  a  whole. 
The  paper  follows: 

Instructions  to  Stenographers 

The  Rochester  Real  Estate  Company  desires 
the  services  of  a  competent  stenographer.  Write 
a  letter  recommending  a  friend  for  this  position, 
giving  details  of  experience,  and  the  like,  drawing 
on  your  imagination  for  material. 

“I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
stenographers  who  can  take  down 
fct  conversation,  or  so 
Paper  O —  much  of  it  as  may  be 
Dictation  7  important,  and  get  it 
— Dictators  out  for  future  use,” 
D  &  E.  291  said  employers  on  their 
words  —  2  questionnaires.  That’s 
minutes  what  a  secretary  may 
be  called  upTOn  to  do. 
“Jones  is  coming  over  this  afternoon 
to  confer  regarding  that  big  contract. 
I  want  to  get  our  discussion  on  paper 
w'ithout  his  knowing  it.  Just  be 
around  when  he  comes  in  and  take 
down  what  we  say.”  Should  such 
w'ork  be  a  part  of  secretarial  training? 


Well,  secretaries  have  to  do  it,  s»> 
why  pass  it  over? 

This  paper  required  the  entrant 
to  take  down  and  transcribe  conver¬ 
sation  between  two  business  men, 
distinguishing  the  speakers  in  the 
transcript.  The  talk  was  purposely 
slowed  up  somewhat,  but  few  got  it, 
however. 

A  few  lines  of  the  discussion  will 
suffice  to  show  the  degree  of  difficulty 
of  the  test. 

IQ)  Mr. - .  is  it  your  policy  to  introduce 

yourself  and  give  your  name  when  you 
go  into  a  stranger’s  office?  What  would 
be  your  method  of  approach? 

(A)  With  a  specialty.  Mr. - ,  in  a  majority 

of  cases  I  would. 

(U)  Introduce  yourself? 

(A)  Yes.  and  the  house  you  represent. 

(Q)  Would  you  send  in  your  card? 

(A)  That  would  wholly  depend.  In  some 
cases  I  would  use  a  card. 

(Q)  d  you  don’t  call  on  them  often? 

(.A)  If  you  are  calling  only  occasionally,  yes. 
But  if  you  call  every  30  days  or  60  days, 
forget  it.  I  really  feel  that  the  business 
card  with  the  most  of  us  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

This  paper  w'as  merely  a  long  letter, 
including  a  rather  heavy  vocabulary. 

It  was  dictated  fairly 
Paper  P —  fast,  considering  the 
Dictation  8  conditions,  and  was 
— Dictator  D.  intended  to  test  speed 
350  words —  in  taking  and  tran- 
3min.  .30sec.  scribing  dictation. 

Coming  at  the  en<l 
of  such  a  long  test,  it  proved  too  long 
and  comparatively  few  finished  ii. 
So  far  as  entrants  w’ent  with  it,  how¬ 
ever,  they  did  well,  showing  ability 
to  take  and  get  out  “straight  dicta¬ 
tion.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce 
the  letter  here. 

This  ended  the  A  test. 

Immediately  following  the  test  a 
meeting  of  all  entrants  was  called 
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to  give  each  stenographer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  criticize  any  feature  of  the 
test  and  to  make 
Meeting  for  suggestions  for  the 
Criticisms  improvement  of  the 
next  test.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  and  an  interesting 
discussion. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  test  was 
a  bit  too  long:  that  each  applicant 
should  bring  his  own  machine  or 
select  one  from  those  furnished  in 
advance  of  the  test  to  insure  satis¬ 
faction  to  all;  and  that  certain  details 
should  be  improved  upon.  In  the 
main,  all  were  fairly  well  satisfied. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  committee 
that  certain  papers  might  have  been 
consolidated  with  ad- 
Shoftening  vantage  to  the  test, 
the  Test  Paper  A,  for  example, 
might  have  been  elim¬ 
inated  and  the  points  emphasized 
in  it  worked  into  other  letters  that 
were  dictated.  The  paired  words 
could  have  been  worked  into  the 
dictation.  Other  similar  combining 
of  papers  might  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  By  doing  this,  however,  the 
rating  of  the  papers  would  have  been 
made  more  difficult,  as  each  paper 
would  have  been  marked  for  many 
different  things.  In  the  test  used, 
each  paper  developed  a  certain 
strength  or  weakness.  For  the  sake 
of  shortening  the  test,  however, 
the  gain  from  consolidation  will 
outweigh  the  loss. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  committee 
that  ratings  on  certain  items  of  im¬ 
portance  would  be  given 
Basis  of  each  entrant,  in  addition 
Marking  to  the  final  jrating  of  the 
Papers  complete  paper.  Hence, 
the  entire  test  was  marked 
on  the  following  points,  using  the 
letters  indicated: 

Form  and  Arrangement — F.  Tabu¬ 


lation;  centering;  length;  width;  head¬ 
ing:  size;  not  ending  a  letter  at  top 
of  second  sheet;  uniformity:  syllabica¬ 
tion. 

Alertness — A.  Failing  to  follow 
oral  instructions;  failing  to  followwrit- 
ten  instructions. 

Grammar — G. — Construction. 

Spelling — 5 

Capitals — C 

Punctuation — P.  Omitting  essen¬ 
tial  punctuation;  inserting,  where  not 
permissible. 

Paragraphing — P.  Omitting  essen¬ 
tial  paragraphing;  paragraphing,  where 
not  permissible. 

General  Information — GI.  Geograph¬ 
ical;  political;  address;  salutation. 

Transcription — TR.  Transposition ; 
omission;  typographical  error. 

Test  B — Test  Papers  Lot  I — A 
No.  1 — Putting  material  into  letter  form  and 

making  corrections.  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
letter  could  not  be  mailed  by  a 
Rules  for  careful  business  man,  it  is  to 
t  J  rt  he  thrown  out. 

IViarking  Liberal  paragraphing  to  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

Deduct  not  more  than  5  credits  for  poor  appear¬ 
ance  when  not  poor  enough  to  throw  out. 

Deduct  2  credits  for  each  error  not  corrected. 

Deduct  2  credits  for  each  wrong  correction. 

Test  B — Test  Papers  Lot  I— ^ 

No.  2 — Copying  letter,  making  corrections  and 
giving  reasons  for  corrections. 

If,  for  any  reason,  a  carefill  business  man 
could  not  mail  this  letter,  it  must  be  wholly 
rejected. 

Deduct  not  more  than  5  credits  for  poor 
general  appearance  when  not  poor  enough  to 
throw  out. 

Deduct  5  credits  for  failure  to  place  each 
item  of  the  itinerary  on  a  separate  line. 

Deduct  1  credit  for  failure  to  correct  an  error. 

Deduct  i  credit  for  each  wrong  correction. 

Deduct  1  credit  for  each  incorrect  reason. 

Mark  the  Reasons  part  liberally. 

Test  B — Test  Papers  Lot  I — C 

No.  3 — Use  of  words. 

Deduct  not  more  than  5  credits  for  poor  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  paper. 
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Deduct  2  credits  for  eacii  word  not  used  cor¬ 
rectly  in  a  sentence  that  shows  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  word. 

1  EST  B — Dictation  1 — Dictator  A 
Words — 150;  Time — 1  min. 

30  SEC. — D 

ft  the  letter  could  not  be  sent  out  by  a  care¬ 
ful  business  man,  it  should  be  rejected. 

Make  no  deduction  for  any  deviation  from 
copy  that  does  not  alter  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  dictator. 

Make  no  deductions  for  the  open  style  of  punc¬ 
tuation. 

Deduct  2  credits  for  each  of  the  following 
errors: 

Incorrect  spelling,  capitalization  or  sylla¬ 
bication 

Incorrect  word  when  meaning  is  affected 
Faulty  paragraphing 
Incorrect  punctuation 
Incorrect  form  of  letter 
Each  omitted  word 

Incorrect  use  of  singular  or  plural  forms 
Incorrect  use  of  apostrophe. 

Test  B — Dictation  2 — Dictator  B 
Words — 210;  Time — 2  min. 

30  sec. — E 

Use  same  marking  schedule  as  for  Dicta¬ 
tion  No.  1. 

Test  B — Dictation  3 — Dictator  B 
Words — 30;  Time — 1  min. 

30  SEC. — F 

Deduct  3  credits  for  each  error  in  tran¬ 
script. 

Deduct  I  for  each  error  in  spelling. 

Test  B — Dictation  4 — Dictator  C 
Words — 109;  Time — 1  min. 

10  sec. — G 

Concentration  and  correction  test. 

Use  the  sdme  schedule  as  for  Dictation  1, 
except  that  only  1  credit  is  to  be  deducted 
for  the  errors  enumerated. 

Test  B — Dictation  5 — Dictator  C 
Words— 144;  Time — 1  min. 

50  SEC. — H 

Paragraphs  to  be  indicated  by  dictator. 

Use  schedule  for  mafliing  Dictation  1. 
remembering  that  paragraphs  must  be 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  copy. 

Test  B — Dictation  6 — Dictator  .A 
Words — 430;  Time — 4  min. 

20  SEC. — I 

Use  schedule  for  marking  Dictation  1. 


Test  B — Test  I’apers  Lot  II — J 
No.  1 — Rough  draft. 

Deduct  5  credits  for  each  failure  to  correct 
error  indicated. 

Deduct  5  credits  for  each  error  in  correc¬ 
tion. 

Deduct  not  more  than  5  credits  for  t)oor 
appearance  of  the  paper. 

Test  B — Test  Papers  Lot  II  —  K 

No.  2 — Hollingsworth  Test. 

Deduct  4  credits  for  each  error  in  following 
directions. 

Deduct  not  more  than  5  crelits  for  in-or 
appearance  of  this  i>ap».‘r. 

Test  B — Test  Papers  Lor  II — L 

No.  3 — Writing  a  letter. 

Deduct  5  credits  for  failure  to  follow- 
directions 

Deduct  not  more  than  ,S  for  jioor  app«‘ar- 
ance  of  the  letter 

Deduct  for  errors  in  coni|>osition  as  indi¬ 
cated  under  Dictation  1. 

If  the  letter  could  not  be  sent  out  by  A  care¬ 
ful  business  man,  reject  it. 

Test  A — Test  1‘apers  Lot  III — M 

No.  1 — .Answering  letter. 

Rate  this  letter  according  to  directions 
for  rating  Test  B.  Lot  11,  No.  3.  and  also 
give  credit  for  the  merit  of  the  letter  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer. 

Test  \ — Test  Papers  Lot  III — N 

No.  2 — Letter  of  recommendation. 

Rate  the  same  as  Test  .A,  1-ot  III.  No.  1. 

Test  A — Dictation  7 — Dictators  D 
and  K — Words — 291;  Time — 2 

MIN.— O 

Conversation. 

Rate  according  to  schedule  for  Dictation  I . 

Test  A — Dictation  8 — Dictator  D 
Words — 350;  Time — 3  min. 

30  sec. — P 

Rate  according  to  schedul*  for  rating  D'o 
tation  1. 

.All  papers  were  apportioned  to  tlv^ 
commercial  and  English  teachers  cl 
the  High  Schools  an'J 
Examining  of  the  Rochester  Bust 

the  Test  ness  Institute,  who  were 

Papers  the  examiners.  After 

all  papers  had  been 

marked  each  entrant’s  papers  weit 
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brought  togetluT  in  a  foltkr.  'Ihen 
the  Examining  ('ominittee  went  oyer 
i.ieh  set  of  i)apers  as  marked  f)y  the 
examiners  and  determined  whether 
or  not  the  entrant  had  passed  either 
test  A  or  H. 

Many  entrants  failed  to  follow 
the  printed  and  oral  instructions 
and  thus  lost  all  chance  to  rpialify 
for  a  certificate.  If  students  can 
be  taught  to  do  as  they  arc  told  at 
all  times,  one  cause  of  failure  will 
be  removed.  Some  omitted  the  test 
numbers  and  letters,  some  used  wrong 
ones,  and  still  others  wrote  them 
in  the  wrong  iilace  on  their  papers. 

.Mmormal  office  conditions  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  marking 
papers  in  so  far  as  they  were  proven. 
In  one  “office”  certain  letterheads 
were  not  distributed;  in  another  the 
temperature  was  too  low  for  com¬ 
fort;  and  in  a  third  the  dictators 
did  not  come  in  when  they  should, 
thus  causing  loss  of  time.  No  entrant 
suffered  because  of  these  conditions 
o\er  which  he  hail  no  control. 

I'nrthermore,  the  committee  took 
into  consiileration  criticisms  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  entrants  expre.ssed  at 
the  meeting  which  was  called  for 
this  purpose.  Some  tiid  not  get  the 
t\pewriter  they  askeil  for;  one  got 
a  “poor  machine";  a  few  others  com¬ 
plained  of  similar  handicaps.  .Mljust- 
ments  were  made  wherever  ]iossible. 

Every  entrant  received  an  in¬ 
dividual  report.  At  a  conference  to 
which  all  entrants  were 
Reports  invited  the  basis  of  the 
ratings,  the  criticisms  of 
emiiloyers,  the  suggestions  of  the 
stenographers  themselves,  ami  many 
other  points  brought  out  by  the  test 
were  fully  discusseil. 

Eater  the  individual  report  was 
mailed.  The  one  reproduced  here 
will  show  the  <litTerence  between  the 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 
rating  ami  the  mark  usually  given 
in  .school  tests.  Such  a  report  requires 
work,  but  the  better  result  justifies 
it.  -A  “failure”  report  is  purposely 
]}resented.  There  was  less  need  for 
such  a  report  in  the  case  of  those  who 
“passed.” 

RKfOKl  O.N  S  t  tiNOtiKAl'HtC  1*A1*KRS 
OK  No.  48- N 

l-'iirm  and  .Xrraniiemfnt.  Fair.  Most  of  your 
letters  are  too  IiIkIi  on  the  i>aKe.  You  ants  ar 
to  have  a  standard  margin  which  \()U  u>e 
regardless  of  tlie  length  of  the  letter. 

Tabulation.  Fair.  \  ()U  saw  the  need  for  tabulat¬ 
ing  the  itinerary  of  .Mrs.  Klack  but  did  not 
use  the  l)est  arrangement,  which  would  have 
been  four  parallel  columns,  one  for  each 
item:  city,  state,  date,  and  headtjuarters. 
.\lfrlness.  Poor.  You  detected  very  few  of  the 
errors  incortxjrated  in  the  letters  to  be  coi)ied, 
as  a  test  of  mental  alertness;  among  those 
you  missed  were  some  in  uniformity,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  geography. 

Grammar.  Fair.  In  your  effort  to  be  business¬ 
like.  you  freiiuently  omit  necessary  parts 
of  si)eech.  You  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate. 
\'ou  could  iim>rove  jour  style  by  practicing 
writing  the  same  thing  a  number  of  ways, 
then  reading  them  all  aloud  and  selecting  the 
Iw'st. 

■''pi'llinn.  \du  ilid  not  turn  in  the  paper  which 
was  the  sp<-cial  test  on  sijelling.  .Among  the 
words  you  missindletl  were  .sitr,  arerttion, 
torps,  itinrrary. 

I'umtualion.  Fair  on  the  whole,  although  you 
sometimes  omit  necessary  punctuation. 
Taranra piling.  Fair.  In  one  letter  you  ran 
in  a  single  paragrai)h.  four  distinct  phases 
of  a  subject,  instead  of  treating  each  in  a 
paragraph  by  itself. 

Genrral  Information.  Fair.  Aou  aptwrently 
do  not  know  that  Kinghampton,  Elmira,  and 
Hornell  are  in  New  York  State,  nor  that  one 
addresses  a  I’nited  States  Senator  as  “Honor¬ 
able.” 

Transcription.  Wither  gt)od  not  decidedly 
t)Oor  in  any. 

.Spfcd.  Fair. 

Krmarks.  You  came  very  near  l>eing  awarded 
a  Class  H  Certificate.  In  transcription  and 
sireed  your  work  might  l)e  considered  as  reaching 
the  pa.s.sing  Standard,  but  in  alertness  you 
fell  decidedly  below.  \Ve  would  urge  yon 
to  join  the  Steno  Study  Club. 
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Competition  and  Cooperation 

Ity  Doctor  Charles  P.  Sleinmetz,  Chief  EH;ineer 
of  the  General  Electric  Comrany 

The  fixing  of  a  re-sale  price  is  the 
elimination  of  competition  between 
retailers. 

The  opposition  against  it  in  the 
public  mind  is  the  same  opjiosition** 
against  eliminating  competition  which 
you  meet  all  over  the  country,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  against  trusts  and  corporations. 

In  the  public*®  mind,  competition 
is  still  the  foundation  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  progress.  Our  great  national 
economists,  who  fill  the  chairs  of  our 
universities,  are  still  preaching  and'* 
believing  that  competition  has  made 
and  is  driving  forward  our  industrial 
wheels.  They  do  not  realize  that 
competition  as  an  industrial  and 
economic  force  is'®®  dead. 

Competition  died  the  day  on  which 
the  advance  of  engineering  had  in¬ 
creased  the  means  of  production  of  a 
commodity  beyond  the  maximum 
amount  which'**  could  be  consumed 
under  existing  conditions.  Compe¬ 
tition  then  ceased  to  be  progressive 
and  became  a  destructive  and  a  dis¬ 
integrating  force. 

The  idea  of  competition  as'*®  a 
benevolent  factor  in  industrial  prog¬ 
ress  was  based  upon  the  theory  that, 
by  compietition  between  the  producers, 
prices  would  be  forced  down  to  near 
the'**  cost  of  production,  stopping 
just  as  much  above  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  was  necessary  to  give  a 
fair  profit. 

But  the  fallacy  in  this*®®  reasoning 
is  the  neglect  of  the  economic  law 
that  it  is  financially  more  economical 
to  operate  an  industry  at  exact  cost 
or  a  little  less***  than  it  is  to  have  it 
stand  idle;  because  to  have  a  factory 


stand  idle  involves  a  continuous  ex¬ 
pense  in  fixed  charges. 

The  result  is**®  that  unlimited 
competition,  w’ith  the  ability  of  pro¬ 
ducing  beyond  the  demand,  forces 
the  prices  down,  not  to  the  point  ot 
giving  a  fair  profit  above***  the  cost 
of  production,  but  to  the  point  where 
it  would  be  wise  to  stop  production — 
that  is,  to  a  point  w'here  the  loss  in*"® 
proiluction  exceeds  the  loss  of  having 
the  industry  stand  idle. 

The  limitation  of  price  forced  by 
competition  is  therefore  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and***  as  a  result 
the  level  reached  by  free  competition 
is  an  unstable  condition,  a  condition 
of  production  at  a  loss,  which  can 
continue  for  a**®  limited  time  only, 
and  finally  ends  in  the  destruction 
of  the  industry. 

.Many  of  our  political  economists 
and  university  professors  have  not 
yet  awoke  to***  this  economic  law; 
and  many  of  the  men  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  industrial  work  do  not  yet 
realize  it  either,  but  still  prate  about 
competition'®®  as  a  benevolent  factor, 
without  realizing  that  it  has  become 
a  destructive  force. 

The  natural  result  of  this  industrial 
law  was  that  competition  could  not'** 
continue,  but  that  intelligent  people 
in  charge  of  industries  had  to  stop 
free  competition  and  get  together 
before  the  level  of  destruction  was 
reached. 

This'*®  led  to  cooperation  as  the 
force  w'hich  is  taking  the  place  of 
competition.  But  at  the  same  time 
well-meaning  theoretical  economists 
or  statesmen  do'**  not  realize  this 
economic  law.  They  only  see  compe¬ 
tition  vanishing  before  cooperation 
or  consolidation,  and  still  dreaming 
of  competition  as  the  beneficent  force 
it  was*®®  in  the  early  days  they  en¬ 
deavor  to  restore  competition. 
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rherefore,  all  the  attempts  to 
resurrect  to  life  a  dead  issue  by  legal 
enactments,  by  trying®**  to  break 
lip  the  corporations,  forbidding  the 
eontrol  of  the  re-sale  price,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  economic  law  underlying 
present  industrial  production,  and 
is  therefore®*®  hopeless  and  a  failure. 
^'ou  may  destroy  the  industries,  but 
vou  can  not  restore  competition.  It 
is  dead.  Cooperation  must  take  its 
lilace. 

This,  many®*®  of  our  leaders  of 
thought  in  the  theoretical  field,  in 
our  universities,  in  our  political  offices, 
have  not  realized,  neither  do  the  mass 
of  people*®®  realize  it  yet,  and  con- 
•'eipiently  they  mistake  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  They  imagine  in¬ 
dustrial  consolidation  is  killing  com¬ 
petition,  and  try  to  stop  consolida¬ 
tion  to**®  break  up  the  corporation; 
while  in  reality  the  death  of  compe¬ 
tition  as  a  beneficent  industrial  force 
is  the  cause  of  consolidation,  and  has 
led  to**®  the  corporation  as  the  only 
economical  means  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction. 

Therefore  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  go 
out  and  explain,  to  educate  the**® 
t>eople,  to  make  them  understand 
that  with  our  industrial  conditions, 
with  our  enormously  increased  means 
of  production,  competition  can  not 
exist  any  more  without  self*®®-de- 
struction,  and  cooperation  must  take 
its  place.  And  with  the  arrival  of 
cooperation  in  industry,  with  the  con¬ 
solidation  into  giant  corporations, 
must  also  arrive  some**®  supervision, 
some  control  by  the  political  organ¬ 
ism,  by  commission  or  whatever  form 
it  may  economically  take,  but  even 
this  may  bo  only  an  incident,  only**® 
temporary  until  the.  forces  have  ad¬ 
justed  themselves.  The  thing  that 
interests  big  business  is  an  increased 
consumption,  and  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  by**®  a  general  increase 
in  prosperity,  by  bettering  the  prod¬ 
uct,  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  But  the  effect  of  all  of  this 
is  that*®®  cooperation  to-day  is  the 


driving  force  of  our  industry,  and 
competition,  which  was  our  industrial 
starter,  is  dead — just  as  dead  as  the 
feudalism  of**®  the  Middle  Ages  is 
dead  (8.^0) 

Lesson  XJII 

WORDS 

Altar,  ultimately,  combative,  com¬ 
forter,  encountered,  concernedly,  com¬ 
pound,  complexion,  comport,  council¬ 
man,  embarrass,  imbibe,  inattentive, 
unnerve,  inapplicable,  unsettled,  un¬ 
sound,  forgery,  explicit,  forswear, 
foretaste,  forewarn,  forewoman,  furth¬ 
est,  furtherance,*®  subjacent,  sub¬ 
junctive,  sublimate,  submerge,  sub¬ 
sistence.  (30) 

SENTENXES 

The  candidate  confessed  his  in¬ 
aptitude  for  the  office  and  enjoined 
the  committee  to  appoint  Mr.  Con¬ 
roy  for  foreman.  The  foresight  of 
the  council  led  to*®  the  ultimatum. 
Students  should  embrace  each  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  excel  in  their  lessons  by 
independent  thinking  on  the  subjects. 
-\t  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the®® 
expert  chemist  recommended  indi¬ 
vidual  inspection  of  the  concoction. 
It  was  indeed  unfortunate  that  such 
discord  should  prevail  among  the 
men  in  the  mines.  (73) 

Lesson  X 1 V 

WORDS 

Contralto,  contrariwise,  concentric, 
constrictive  (constructive),  extradite, 
interdiction  (introduction),  interject, 
interlace,  interpolation,  intercolleg¬ 
iate,  retriever,  retrocede,  retrench, 
ultraist,  centrode,  lettered,  material¬ 
ist,  matrimonial,  matronlike,  patri¬ 
monial,  nitrogenize,  paternalism,  os¬ 
tracize,  abstractedly,  obstreperously. 
(25) 

SENTENCES 

The  learned  patriarch  will  talk 
up>on  the  materialization  of  thought. 
The  .Australian  contrived  to  counter¬ 
act  the  neutral  attitude  of  his  people 
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by  means  of**  unrestrained  expression 
in  poetry.  The  intelligent  man  sug¬ 
gested  an  interview  with  the  inter¬ 
national  committee  on  commercial 
instruction.  The  extraordinary  com¬ 
ments  of  the  eccentric  patriot  led*® 
to  a  general  discussion  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  such  an  unusual  scheme.  (()3) 

Lesson  A'T 

WORDS 

.Aggrandizing,  aggregating,  agri¬ 
mony,  aggravating,  shippers,  anti¬ 
quarian,  antecessor,  antechamber,  an¬ 
ticipatory,  inclining,  declivitous,  hy¬ 
drochloric,  hydrangea,  multitudinous, 
McRae,  multiplicand,  overcast,  over¬ 
rule,  undersigned,  underbrush,  cir¬ 
cuitous,  self-sealing,  circumstantial, 
postmarked,  transmission,  super¬ 
structure.  (26) 

SHNTKNCKS 

The  inexperienced  postman  mis- 
understoo<l  the  rules  governing  postal 
service.  The  superintendent  said 
that  a  knowledge  of  shorthaml  would 
be  of  supreme  value  to  the  college** 
students  in  their  work.  The  suspense 
that  is  attendant  upon  such  an  under¬ 
taking  was  paramount  at  the  time  the 
transfer  was  made.  Mr.  Mcl'herson 
was*®  one  of  his  shipmates  on  the 
transatlantic  steamer,  according  t«> 
the  postscript  on  one  of  the  letters 
received  from  Mr.  MacDougall.  (71) 

Lesson  X  VI 

WORDS 

Bauble,  rumple,  treble,  inestim¬ 
able,  breakable,  couples,  descriptive, 
superscribe,  circumscription,  distrust¬ 
ful,  cheerless,  colorless,  aggressive¬ 
ness,  agreeableness,  brightness,  cease¬ 
lessly,  comfortless,  casement,  com¬ 
mencement,  transpose,  indisposition, 
deposes,  conspired,  requisition,  con¬ 
sumer,  presumption.  (26) 

SENTENCES 

The  unparalled  request  for  oil  stock 
will  decline,  with  the  result  that  bonds 


will  then  be  almost  unsalable.  The 
ancient  customs  of  the  people  of** 
China  are  fast  giving  way  to  efficient 
ami  successful  modern  methods.  The 
inscription  on  the  rock  was  simple 
but  ex(piisite  in  its  composition.  The 
auditor*®  disputed  the  computation 
and  insisted  upon  another  disposition 
of  the  investment  being  made.  The 
bashful  child  ran  away  in  breathless 
haste.  (71) 

Brreity  in  Sfjeakinj^ 

liy  Hr  III  f  Hit  1)11 

-At  a  public  dinner  some  weeks  ago 
five  speakers  were  scheduled.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  would  speak 
for  twenty  minutes — a  hundred  min¬ 
utes  of**  oratory,  all  that  any  patient 
audience  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
stand.  The  first  man  spoke  twenty- 
two  minutes.  The  second  man  spoke 
twenty- *®five.  The  third  man  rambled 
along  for  an  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes! 

Only  once  in  a  blue  moon  dot‘s  a 
man  arise  and  without**  palaver, 
drive  right  to  the  i)oint,  making  his 
statement  in  a  few  crisp  words  and 
sitting  down  before  we  are  read\ 
to  have  him  stop.'®®  Such  a  one 
lea\es  us  gasping  with  relief  and 
admiration:  we  would,  with  the 
slightest  encouragement,  shout  for 
him  for  president.  He  glistens  in 
our'**  memory;  and  we  mention  his 
name  with  a  certain  awe  when  the 
names  of  speakers  are  told. 

Brevity  is  so  popular  a  virtue  that 
I'*®  cannot  understand  why  more 
speakers  do  not  cultivate  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  immortality. 

Two  men  spoke  at  Gettysburg  on 
the  same'**  afternoon  during  the 
Civil  War.  One  man  was  named 
Everett,  the  leading  orator  of  his 
day:  and  he  made  a  typically  “great’ 
oration.  What  reader*®®  of  this 
magazine  has  ev’er  heard  it  referred 
to,  or  could  repeat  a  single  line.^ 

The  other  speaker  read  from  a  slip 
of  paper  less***  than  three  hundred 
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words.  And  Lincoln's  (iettysl)ijrg 
address  will  live  forever. 

(ireeley  used  to  say  that  the  way 
til  write  a  good  editorial  was  to**® 
write  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability, 
then  cut  it  in  two  in  the  middle  and 
print  the  last  half. 

When  a  reporter  complained*'^ 
to  Dana  that  he  could  not  possibly 
co\er  a  certain  story  in  six  hundred 
words,  Dana  sent  him  to  the  Bible: 

“The  whole  story  of*®®  the  creation 
of  the  worhl  is  told  in  less  than  six 
hundred!’’  he  exclaimed. 

I'here  is  one  historical  character 
who  has  fascinated  me.  His  name**’ 
was  Knoch:  the  honor  conferre«l 
iijion  him  has  been  enjoyed  by  no 
other;  yet  his  whole  biogra|)hy  is 
written  in  less  than  twenty  wor<ls. 
“And*®®  Knoch  walked  with  (iod: 
and  he  was  not:  for  (iod  took  him.’’ 

So  far  as  we  know,  he  was  the 
only  man  ever  selected  by**®  the 
.Almighty  as  a  walking-companion. 
.And  there  is  every  indication  that 
h(‘  was  a  man  of  very  few  words. 
(^h5) — From  the  Red  Book  Magazine. 

Talleyrand 

/>v  Vidor  Ilujio 

In  the  Rue  Saint-Klorentin  there 
are  a  palace  and  a  sewer.  The  Palace, 
which  is  of  a  rich,  handsome,  and 
gloomy  style  of  architecture,*®  was 
long  called  Hotel  de  I’Infantado; 
nowadays  may  be  seen  on  the  frontal 
of  its  principal  doorway.  Hotel  Talley¬ 
rand.  During  the  forty  years  that 
he®®  resided  in  this  street,  the  last 
tenant  of  this  palace  never,  perhaps, 
cast  his  eyes  upon  this  sewer. 

He  was  a  strange,  redoubtable,  and 
important*®  personage;  liis  name  was 
Charles  Maurice  de  Perigord;  he  was 
of  noble  descent,  like  Machiavelli,  a 
priest  like  (iondi,  unfrocked  like 
Foiiche,  witty  like  Voltaire,'®®  and 
lame  like  the  devil.  It  might  be 
averred  that  everything  in  him  was 
lame  like  himself — the  nobility  which 
he  had  i)laced  at  the'*®  service  of  the 


Rejmblic,  the  priesthood  which  he 
had  dragged  through  the  parade- 
ground,  then  cast  into  the  gutter,  the 
marriage  which  he  had  broken'®®  off 
through  a  score  of  exposures  and  a 
v’oluntary  separation,  the  understand¬ 
ing  which  he  disgraced  by  acts  of 
baseness. 

This  man,  nevertheless,  had  gran¬ 
deur;  the'*®  splendors  of  the  two  re¬ 
gimes  were  united  in  him;  he  was  a 
Prince  in  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
and  a  Prince  of  the  French  Kmpire.*®® 
During  thirty  years,  from  the  interior 
of  his  palace,  from  the  interior  of  his 
thoughts,  he  had  almost  controlled 
Kurope.  He  had  permitted  himself 
to**®  be  on  terms  of  familiarity  with 
the  Revolution,  and  had  smiled  upon 
it — ironically,  it  is  true,  but  the 
Revolution  had  not  perceiv’ed  this. 
He*®®  had  come  in  contact  with, 
known,  observed,  penetrated,  influ¬ 
enced,  set  in  motion,  fathomed, 
bantered,  inspired  all  the  men 
of  his  time,  all  the  ideas  of**®  his  time; 
and  there  had  been  moments  in  his 
life  when,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
four  or  five  great  threads  which  moved 
the  civilized*®®  universe,  he  had  for 
his  puppet  Napoleon  I.,  Kmperor  of 
the  French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
Mediator  of  the**®  Swiss  Confedera¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  game  w'hich  w'as 
played  by  this  man. 

.After  the  Revolution  of  July,  the 
old  race,  of  which  he  was  the*®®  high 
chamberlain,  having  fallen,  he  found 
himself  once  more  on  his  feet,  and 
said  to  the  people  of  1830,  seated  bare¬ 
armed  upon**®  a  heap  of  paving- 
stones,  “Make  me  your  ambassador!’’ 

He  received  the  confession  of  Mira- 
beau  and  the  first  confidence  of  Thiers. 
He  said  of  himself^®®  that  he  was  a 
great  poet,  and  that  he  had  composed 
a  triology  in  three  dynasties:  Act  I, 
the  Empire  of  Bonaparte;  Act  II, 
the**®  House  of  Bourbon;  Act  III, 
the  House  of  Orleans. 

He  did  all  this  in  his  palace;  and  in 
this  palace,  like  a  spider  in  his*®®  web. 
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Commercial  Education  Circular  No.  4 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Presents  a  practical  aiul  progressive  course  of  instruction  for  com¬ 
mercial  schools.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  recommendation  that 
all  commercial  schools  devote  at  least  forty  hours  to  the  study  of  each 
of  the  following  subjects; 

Business  Organization  and  Management 
Economics  of  Business 
Office  Practice 

A  number  of  our  leading  schools  are  already  conducting  courses 
in  all  of  these  subjects.  Others  are  teaching  some  of  them.  Every 
commercial  teacher  recognizes  the  importance  of  getting  away  from 
the  purely  mechanical  subjects  and  devoting  some  time  to  bedrock 
business  principles. 

Entil  recently  the  lack  of  suitable  texts  has  been  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  introduction  of  these  subjects.  The  publication  of  Business 
Organization  and  Administration,  by  J.  Anton  de  Haas,  Professor  of 
Foreign  Trade,  New  York  University,  and  An  Introduction  to  Eco¬ 
nomics,  by  Graham  A.  Laing,  University  of  Arizona,  has  gone  far 
to  solve  the  problem.  Office  Training  for  Stenographers,  by  Rupert 
P.  SoRelle,  has  Ijeen  doing  service  in  our  leading,  schools  for  several 
\  ears. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information  about  these  new 
books. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 
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In-  allured  and  caught  in  succession 
luroes,  thinkers,  great  men,  conquer¬ 
ors,  kings,  princes,  emperors — all  the 
gilded  and  glittering  dies  who  buzz 
through  the*^‘  history  of  the  last  forty 
years.  All  this  glistening  throng, 
fascinated  by  the  penetrating  eye 
ol  this  man,  passed  in  turn  under 
that  gloomy  entrance*®**  bearing  upon 
the  architrave  the  inscription  Hotel 
Talleyrand. 

Well,  the  day  before  yesterday. 
May  17,  1838,  this  man  died.  Doctors 
came  and***  embalmed  the  body. 

I  he  work  done,  after  having  trans¬ 
formed  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand  into 
a  mummy,  and  nailed  dow'n  this 
mummy  in  a  coffin  lined**®  with  w'hite 
satin,  they  retired,  leaving  upon  a 
table  the  brain — that  brain  which 
had  thought  so  many  things,  inspired 
so  many  men,  erected  so***  many 
buildings,  led  two  revolutions,  duped 
twenty  kings,  held  the  world.  The 
doctors  being  gone,  a  servant  entered; 
he  saw  what  they  had  left:  “Hulloa!*®® 
they  have  forgotten  this.”  What 
was  to  be  done  with  it?  It  occurred 
t(*  him  that  there  was  a  sew'er  in  the 
street;  he  went***  there  and  threw  the 
brain  into  this  sewer.  (633) 

How  Reading  Helps  the  Short¬ 
hand  Writer 

Just  as  the  young  artist  sbrrounds 
himself  with  masterpieces  to  become 
familiar  with  the  best  in  his  art,  and 
the  young  writer  studies  the  classics** 
to  perfect  his  style,  so  the  ambitious 
student  of  shorthand  should  read 
many  pages  of  artistic  notes  to  im¬ 
press  upon  his  mind  the  accuracy 
and*®  beauty  of  the  word  forms. 

By  following  a  regular  course  in 
leading  notes  prepared  by  master 
writers,  more  than  one  purpose  is 
served. 

First,  and**  most  imp>ortant,  is  the 
one  just  mentioned,  namely,  the 
formation  of  a  correct  standard  ot 
writing.  The  stories  and  articles 
engraved  in  shorthand  are  more'"® 
carefully  preparerl  than  the  student’s 


own  notes,  and  form  a  valuable  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  hurried  routine  of  the 
classroom.  The  tendency  to  care¬ 
lessness  is  overcome'**  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  held  to  a  finished  perfection  of 
shorthand  style. 

Second,  the  more  often  a  shorthand 
form  is  visualized,  the  more  easily 
is  its'*®  image  reproduced.  Hence, 
methodical  reading  is  an  aid  to  speed 
writing.  Also,  the  wider  a  student’s 
reading  of  shorthand,  the  less  likely 
is  he  to'**  be  confronted  by  an  un¬ 
familiar  word  in  dictation. 

Third,  the  study  of  a  carefully 
selected  variety  of  material  promotes 
fluency  in  reading.  Children  who 
have  never*®®  read  any  books  but  the 
first  and  second  readers  stumble  and 
hesitate  wffien  given  anything  un¬ 
familiar,  while  those  who  have 
browsed  in  a  library***  read  the 
classics  with  ease  and  enjoyment. 
The  same  principle  applies  in  short¬ 
hand.  An  abundance  of  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  eliminates  hesitation. 

Fourth,  the  course  develops  the**® 
student’s  ability  to  read  another 
writer’s  notes,  an  accomplishment 
that  every  business  man  appreciates 
and  one  that  tends  toward  standard¬ 
izing  the  writing  of  the  system.*** 

Fifth,  such  reading  brightens  the 
class  work,  stimulates  imagination 
and  maintains  interest.  It  is  a  wel¬ 
come  diversion  from  the  monotony 
of  business  dictation,  yet  a*®®  diver¬ 
sion  that  pays  large  dividends  in 
increased  efficiency. 

Shorthand  reading  books  are  also 
of  great  practical  value  to  the  ste¬ 
nographer  whose  work  necessitates 
the  use***  of  the  same  words  over  and 
over. 

To  be  ready  for  a  position  in  a 
different  line  when  suen  an  opening 
occurs,  stenographers  must  main¬ 
tain**®  and  extend  their  general  vo¬ 
cabulary.  For  this  purpose  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  books  will  be  found 
both  practical  and  profitable.  They 
are  also  admirably  adapted  to  study*** 
in  the  evening  school  classes.  (380) 
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Business  Letters 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  RAILROADS 
Western  Drug  Store, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Gentlemen: 

In  compliance  with  your  request 
we  have  entered  a  claim  against 
the  American  Express  Company  for 
the  amount  of*‘  fifty-eight  cents, 
covering  the  1-6  dozen  Sanford’s  Ink 
which  was  broken  in  our  shipment 
to  you  of  February  28. 

We  will  credit^®  your  account  with 
this  promptly  upon  receipt  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  express  company. 

Yours  very  truly,  (67) 

Vermont  Central  Railroad  Company, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 

Gentlemen : 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of 
March  13,  file  C-8489-13,  I»‘  am 
inclosing  an  itemized  bill  from  Fair¬ 
banks,  .Morse  &  Company,  also  paid 
freight  bill,  covering  the  five  Scales. 
The  original  bill  of  lading  was  fur¬ 
nished*®  with  the  original  claim. 

I  trust  these  papers  will  enable 
you  to  make  a  prompt  settlement  of 
the  claim. 

Yours  very  truly,  (72) 

Freight  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  request 
of  December  8,  we  send  herewith 
copy  of  our  bill  of  lading**  926903, 
covering  shipment  of  August  2  to 
Sam  March,  of  your  city. 

Inasmuch  as  consignee  has  a  just*® 
claim  for  damage,  we  will  respect¬ 
fully  ask  that  you  arrange  to  prepare 
a  freight  bill  so  that  we  can  properly 
proceed  with  claim  in  his**  behalf. 

Will  you  please  have  this  issued 
and  give  it  to  Mr.  March  as  (piickly 
as  possible. 

\'ours  very  truly,  (95) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lundstrom,  Claim  Agent, 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  authorize  you  to  cancel  our 
claim  of  December  12,**  1917,  for 
one  dozen  Alkalol,  8  ounce,  which 
was  short  in  shipment  from  the 
Alkalol  Company,  Taunton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  October  26  to*®  us. 

The  goods  have  since  been  received. 

Yours  truly,  (59) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

HER  WATERLOO 

The  Doctor — How  long  has  she 
been  like  this? 

The  Husband — Since  soon  after 
we  moved  into  this  house.  She  went 
up  against  an  echo**  in  the  back  yard 
and  found  she  couldn’t  have  the  last 
word.  (37) 

THE  KIND  THAT  STICKS 

“You  don’t  hear  any  talk  nowadays 
about  a  more  elastic  currency.’’ 

“No;  what  we  want  to-day  is  a 
more  adhesive  currency!”  (21) 
EXACTLY 

Manager — Thomson,  you  are  dis¬ 
charged. 

Clerk  —  But  I  have  done  nothing, 
sir,  absolutely  nothing. 

Manager — Exactly.  That’s  why 

you  are  discharged.  (20) 

what’s  THE  DIFFERENCE? 

“.Ml  1  did,”  said  the  profiteer,  “was 
to  take  a«lvantage  of  an  opportunity.” 

“Well,”  answered  the  patriot, 
“that’s  all  Captain  Kidd  used  to  do.” 
(24) 

WHY  NOT 

The  fair  young  student  at  Poly¬ 
technic,  at  the  close  of  the  cooking 
period,  carefully  wrote  out  a  label 
that  read  “Yankee  Jam”  and  pasted 
it**  on  the  jar  she  had  just  filled. 

“But  why  ‘V’ankee  jam?’  ”  asked 
the  teacher. 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “every 
time  I  stirred  it  up  it*®  w’anted  to  go 
over  the  top.”  (-56) 

THE  POOR  fish! 

Willie  giggled  when  the  teacher 
read  the  story  of  the  Roman  who 


MAY  NINETEEN  'nYENTY-ONE 


swam  across  the  Tiber  three  times 
btiore  breakfast. 

“You  do  not  doubt  that**  a  trained 
swimmer  could  do  that,  do  you, 
Willie?" 

“No,  Sir,”  said  Willie,  “but  I 
wonder  why  he  didn’t  make  it  four 
and  get  back*®  to  the  side  his  clothes 
were  on.”  (56) 


THE  SUREST  W.\Y 

Angry  Father — If  my  son  marries 
that  burlesque  actress,  I  shall  cut  him 
off  without  a  cent,  and  you  can  tell 
him  so. 

Lawyer — There’s**  no  use  of 
bothering  him;  I’ll  just  tell  the 
actress.  (34) 


THE  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUMMER  COURSES  IN  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

fJHEGG  SHORTHAND — I’rlnciplps  and  MethiKia  of  Tearhinn.  .Sixty  hour  oourse,  two 
crwlits. 

GRKGG  SHORTHAND — Advanccti  Dirtatinn  and  Methods  of  TeachinR.  Sixty  hour 
poursw.  two  denree  croiiits. 

TYPEWRITlNG-^llHTation  of  Machine  and  Methwls  of  TeachinR.  Thirty  hour  course, 
one-half  point  deRree  credit. 

Cla.sst's  limited  to  twenty  July  5— August  16  Dormitory  for  ladies 

Further  informati.tn  can  be  had  by  addres-siiiR 

MILTON  F.  STAUFFER,  Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS!  COME  TO  HEADQUARTEItS 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  nHE  ROAD  TO  GOOD  POSmONS”  AND  ENROLLMENT  CARD 

Unexcelled  Service — Free  Enrollment 

IN  ALL  OFFICES 
Other  Offices: 

PORTUND,  ORE.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  LOS  ANGELES 
N.  W.  Bank  Bl^.  LamlMr  Excbanfe  die.  el  Cem. 
WM.  RUFFBR.  A.M. . Msnsaer  KANSS  CITY,  MO.  CHICAGO 


RoCKr Mr  T£a  ch€rs  ■ 
ag£:ncy 

410  U  S. Nat  Bank  Bldg  Denver.  Colo 


WM.  RUFFBR.  A.M. . Msnsaer  R.ANSA5  UTT,  MO.  UtIlUAUU 

W.  8.  FRY,  B.8.  .  •  •  .  .  Aaaiatsnt  Menscar  —  ■  —  - 

W.  B.  MOONEY.  A.M.  ...  Assistant  Msnecsr  <  >'Pl  tir  • 

end  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE  Largcst  leRchers  Agency  in  the  West 


7000  Western  Reference  Teachers  Wanted! 

Last  season  we  received  official  requests  from  employers  in  forty-three  states 
and  four  foreign  countries  for  over  SEVEN  THOUSAND  teachers  for  schools  and 


only  when  asked  to  do  so  by  employers  direct.  This  is  why  our  members 

are  usually  chosen.  They  are  wanted.  If  you  want  a  position  with  the  Progressive 
employers  who  depend  upon  our  Professional  Service  for  teachers  you  must  use  the 
same  service  they  use.  Free  enrollment.  Commission  payable  out  of  first  and  second 
months’  salary. 

I  THE  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND  ASSOCIATION 

321  Journal  Building  ::  tt  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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Business  Letters 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  RAILROADS 

Western  Drug  Store, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Cientlemen: 

In  compliance  with  your  request 
we  have  entered  a  claim  against 
the  American  Express  Company  for 
the  amount  of*‘  fifty-eight  cents, 
covering  the  1-6  dozen  Sanford’s  Ink 
which  was  broken  in  our  shipment 
to  you  of  February  28. 

We  will  credit your  account  with 
this  promptly  upon  receipt  of  an  ad¬ 
justment  from  the  express  company. 

Yours  very  truly,  (67) 

Vermont  Central  Railroad  Company, 

Burlington,  Vermont. 

Gentlemen : 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of 
March  13,  file  C-8489-13,  1*‘  am 
inclosing  an  itemized  bill  from  Fair¬ 
banks,  Niorse  &  Company,  also  paid 
freight  bill,  covering  the  five  Scales. 
The  original  bill  of  lading  was  fur¬ 
nished*®  with  the  original  claim. 

I  trust  these  papers  will  enable 
you  to  make  a  prompt  settlement  of 
the  claim. 

Yours  very  truly,  (72) 

Freight  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad, 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  recpiest 
of  December  8,  we  send  herewith 
copy  of  our  bill  of  lading**  926903, 
covering  shipment  of  August  2  to 
Sam  March,  of  your  city. 

Inasmuch  as  consignee  has  a  just*® 
claim  for  damage,  we  will  respect¬ 
fully  ask  that  you  arrange  to  prepare 
a  freight  bill  so  that  we  can  properly 
proceed  with  claim  in  his^*  behalf. 

Will  you  please  have  this  issued 
and  give  it  to  Mr.  March  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

\'ours  very  truly,  (95) 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lundstrom,  Claim  Agent, 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Dear  Sir: 

We  authorize  you  to  cancel  our 
claim  of  December  12,**  1917,  for 
one  dozen  Alkalol,  8  ounce,  which 
was  short  in  shipment  from  the 
Alkalol  Company,  Taunton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  October  26  to*®  us. 

The  goods  have  since  been  received. 

Yours  truly,  (59) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

'her  WATERLOO 

I'he  Doctor — How  long  has  she 
been  like  this? 

The  Husband — Since  soon  after 
we  moved  into  this  house.  She  went 
up  against  an  echo**  in  the  back  yard 
and  found  she  couldn’t  have  the  last 
word.  (37) 

THE  KIND  THAT  STICKS 

'‘^’ou  don’t  hear  any  talk  nowadays 
about  a  more  elastic  currency.” 

“No;  what  we  want  to-day  is  a 
more  adhesive  currency!”  (21) 
EXACTLY 

Manager — Thomson,  you  are  dis¬ 
charged. 

Clerk — But  1  have  done  nothing, 
sir,  absolutely  nothing. 

Manager — Exactly.  That’s  why 

you  are  discharged.  (20) 

what’s  the  difference? 

‘‘.\11  1  did,”  said  the  profiteer,  “was 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity.” 

“Well,”  answered  the  patriot, 
“that’s  all  Captain  Kidd  used  to  do.” 
(24) 

WHY  NOT 

The  fair  young  student  at  Poly¬ 
technic,  at  the  close  of  the  cooking 
period,  carefully  wrote  out  a  label 
that  read  “Yankee  Jam”  and  pasted 
it**  on  the  jar  she  had  just  filled. 

“But  why  ‘Yankee  jam?’  ”  asked 
the  teacher. 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “every 
time  1  stirred  it  up  it*®  wanted  to  go 
over  the  top.”  (56) 

THE  POOR  fish! 

Willie  giggled  when  the  teacher 
read  the  story  of  the  Roman  who 


ARE  YOU 

Winning  Gold  Medals? 

How  many  of  your  students  are  preparing  for  the  Gold 
Medal  Contests?  Are  they  approaching  the  Gold  Medal 
standard  as  rapidly  as  you  would  like? 

Are  your  students  too  much  inclined  to  “practice”  and 
too  little  inclined  to  make  sjieed  building  a  matter  of  studyi 

Typewriting  Speed  Studies 

by 

Adelaide  B.  Hakes 

not  only  furnishes  the  material  to  reach  a  “winning  standard” 
but  it  revives  interest  in  fundamentals — in  study!  The 
student  is  impresscxl  anew  with  the  imix)rtance  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  repetition,  rhythm,  RESULTS.  In  short,  Tyi^ewriting 
Speed  Studies  is  a  veritable  typewriting  gymnasium! 

Why  not  furnish  each  of  your  tyjKiwriters  with  a  copy? 
The  result  will  Ixj  quite  as  gratifying  to  you  as  to  the  students. 

Send  to  our  nearest  office  to-day  for  your  initial  supply. 

Forty  pages,  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inches,  art  paper 
cover,  list  price  52c.  Discounts  to  schools. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  Yorli 


Chicago 


Botton 


San  Francisco 


London 


